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Sue was happy and fair, graceful and gay, 
Sporting the summer of bright youth away; 

In innocent glee, from sweet unto sweet, 

Idly she danced with world blooms ‘neath her feet. 
A creature of noonday, a child of the light, 
Unweighted by thought, undreaming of night. 
Thus, careless and guiieless, winsome and free, 
She flitted, one August day, down by the sea. 
Down where the mighty and measureless sea 
Moans ever in infinite mystery ; 

Where the solemn tides of resistless deep 

Toward the fathomless verge the outer waves sweep. 
There on the shining beach, sauntering slow 

With a joyous group, whiie the surging flow 

Of the breaking waters rolled to the land, 
Ruthlessly clutching the impotent sand, 

Their voices so blithe, through merriment grown 
Irreverent of ocean’s undertone, 

That throbbed through the sound of their airy words 
Like a tolling bell amid song of birds, 

Discussed, as though ’twere the tint of a glove 
Worn but a day, the great subject of love. 

Anon with a jest, or assumption soft 

Of conscious lore, rang the changes oft 

Of their fanecy’s mood, till gently they fell 

From laughing lightness ’neath graver spell 

Of something deeper, they dare not own, 

Perhaps through their talk pierced the undertone. 
So, parting in pairs, and strolling aside, 

Twixt cooings and murmurs the spaces grew wide. 


With the bright smile vanishing out of her face 
This girl too wandered with lingering pace 

On the gleaming strands with one who, but late, 
Had come into her life, one strong and great 

In the world’s hard battles, but tender now, 

As he watched the change cn the maiden’s brow; 
And thought with a thrill, if he could but gain 
This heart that knew nought of passion or pain, 
Could see it awake ‘neath a dawning bliss, 
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And stir into glow, till in marriage kiss 

It beat next his own in sureness of fate, 

He would give up all else for this to wait. 

But, while he mused, from her clear eyes looked out 

The first new meaning of trouble and doubt ; 

And a strange disquiet just touched her soul 

As his low tones mingled with ocean’s roll. 

‘*Think you of love thus,” he said, ‘‘ like the rest, 

As a toy to be played with, worth but a jest ? 

Or deem it the earth-gift, priceless and dear, 

Which, lacking, would make life hopeless and 
drear ?”’ 


She quivered as though a chill had run through 
Her slender frame, and her cheek lost its hue 
As she slightly turned away from his gaze, 


And replied at first in sudden amaze, . 


That changed into manner sad and intense, 
As her speech translated an inner sense 

Of unwonted force all unfelt of yore : 

‘‘ Ne’er of love have I really thought before * 
’Twas only a myth, oranempty name; __ 
Yet to-day it seems no longer the same, 

But looms up alive on my shrinking sight 

A terrible thing, with awe and affright, 

To strike dread to the heart like shield of old 
Of Medusa head that fierce snakes enfold. 
What is it, this love, that can seize a life, 
And draw it from peace to trial and strife ? 
That destroys the selfhood in human soul 
And yields up the will to another’s control ? 
’T was a god to the ancients—now I know 
Why before his presence they tremble so. 
Ah! I pray it may never come to me' 

For I fear it as yonder mighty sea, 

The pitiless sea,’’ she stooped te the sand 
And caught up a waif in her gentle hand. 

‘* Behold,’’ and she opened her rosy palm 
Where a butterfly, in unflinching calm 

Of death-stayed flight, lay dim and supine, 
Its bright wings soaked with the drenching brine 
‘* Behold, it was happy, beautiful, free, 

Till it left its flowers for cruel sea. 

How lightly it flew to the very verge 

Of fateful waters. How the siren surge 
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Enticed it with sheen of foam-cresting erown, 

Till the breakers arose and struck it down. 

Did it struggle to fly from clinging wave, 

Or, spell-bound, sink gently where nought could 
save ? 

*Twas only a butterfly, yet the whole 

Great power of ocean could o’er it roll ; 

Why should insects, born for a garden’s day, 

With the perilous ocean ¢are to play ? 

And why should we mortals seek to prove 

The baneful power of absorbing love ?”’ 


When she ceased the two were silent a space. 

He was thrilled with reflection’s added grace, 
And touched with the innocent virgin fear 

Of feelings awakened that seemed so near; 

And she was disturbed with the vague unrest, 
That stirred with a sigh in her fluttering breast, 
And shamed to a blush at having revealed 

The uncommon mood that such sway could wield. 
‘* Dear one,”’ he answered, ‘‘a butterfly, e’en 
That the boundless stretch of the sea has seen, 
Must the grandeur feel of this larger sweep, 

Nor be atter content the bourn to keep 

Of the garden paths. Thus for man is love, 

As wide as the sea, high as heaven above, 

To feed upon honey in narrow scope, 

Is that better than boundless joy and hope ?”’ 

‘* For a butterfly, yes. For if the breath 

Of life was in flowers, the sea was death.”’ 
‘Think so drearily thus of the sea,” 

He eagerly spoke, ‘‘ for it bears to thee, 

With its oncoming waves, rare, precious things— 
New thoughts, home speeding on swift-sailing wings, 
And beyond, where the vast rolls rounding dip, 
Float up dear delights like full laden ship 

With wonderful treasures of unknown realm 
Ilid in its hold, and fair trust at the helm. 

Oh, believe the fathomless depths will yield 
Coral and pearl, and from tide-tossing field 
Strange delicate growths will bring to thy life, 
W hose roots are far down ’neath the tempest’s strife. 
Then turn not aside in scorn or in fear 

From the beautiful sea, for love is here.”’ 

Like the flush of morning the rising red 

Of startled blood all her face o’erspread, 

Then receded quickly and slipped away 

’Neath a sad, pallid mask of ashen-gray— 

For one charm of this girl was color’s change 

As it came and went in emotion’s range, 

Like butterfly tints in sunshine or shade, 

That, bright in the light, in the shadows fade. 
She drooped her eyes, as she coldly replied, 

‘* Though narrow the garden, the sea so wide, 
The lowliest blossoms that pathways line 

Are fairer than sea-weed heavy with brine ; 

And a perfumed flower on smooth, green stem, 
Sweeter to me than coral or gem.” 

Then she inland sped, from encroaching flood, 
That swept to the limit whereby they stood. 

*‘O love! 0 sea! O yearning heart!” he said ; 

** We can but wait,” and followed where she fled. 


At the Grand Hotel that night was a ball— 
She was the blithest, most lightsome of all. 








But, weary of dancing, sick of the glare, 

Cloyed with the adulation there, 

She stole at last to her own quiet nook, 

And half-pensively open’d a Sacred Book, 

’Mid whose leaves she had hastily laid away 

The butterfly found on the shore that day. 

And lo! ‘neath its wings flashed up from the page 

The mighty words sung by Israel’s sage : 

‘* Many waters,’’ she read, ‘‘ cannot quench love, 

Nor can the floods drown it ;’’ and just above, 

As she glanced at the verse with quickened breath, 

She was heart-struck with ‘‘love strong is as 
death !” 

‘* Many waters,”’ she cried, ‘‘ go over the soul, 

And bring love in their deep resistless roll, 

Unquenchable love—the floods only drown 

The poor mite by their power first smitten down. 

O love! O sea! O death! ye three so great 

To make a butterfly’s untimely fate ! 

What worth the bright thing dead? 
the gain 

Of conquest o’er an hour of struggling pain ?”’ 

She sat awhile with tender brows drawn tight, 

As if her thought hurt; then quick from her sight 

Thrust butterfly, book. And then from her hair 

The blossoms unloosed that had withered there ; 

And from slender throat the rich necklace drew 

Of Orient pearls, scarce more white in their hue. 

‘The flowers were from my garden—and are dead— 

The pearls are of the sea!’’ she sighing said. 


What worth 


Through autumn he waited—the winter came, 
And she sought and sipped of world-joys the same ; 
So brilliant she flashed through each glossing scene, 
That only Love’s eyes beheld altered mien, 

And gathered a hope when nearest despair, 

And lost it again when it seemed most fair. 
Drifting nigh him at times with timid grace, 

And a conscious light on her tender face, 

Or, as questioning with pathetic eyes, 

Her spirit from slumber seemed to arise 

With his own to mingle in clinging trust ; 

Till some shadowy fear, like keen sword thrust, 
Would pierce all the tremulous rapture through ; 
And then, chilled and shrinking, afar she flew, 
And left him as lone} ’mid the barren show, 

As once upon sands by the sea’s ebb and flow. 

But still to his heart, ‘‘ We can wait,’’ he said, 
And followed, as then, where she coyly fled. 

For, given a chase—of woman or doe— 

And man’s blood is stirred unswerving to go 





| In eager pursuit—though often, when won, 

| Unvalued the quarry—the game was the run. 

| This lover, engrossed in gaining a heart, 
Dropped power and place, saw chances depart 

For wealth and for fame ; ambition its zest, 

Gold its glittering lost at love’s strong behest. 

Yet scant the reward yet yielded in lieu 

Of world-prizes withdrawn—only a few 

Sweet memories like sunbeams that brightly stole 
Through vistas of doubt, and cheered to the goal. 
But he asked her once, when they met alone, 

If her last summer’s fear of love had flown ? 

And with lips aquiver, she answered low, 
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‘*Some moods are prophetic to warn us of woe.’’ 
**Q my love,’’ he asked, ‘‘do you love at last ? 
Comes love, then, in guise of love to o’ercast 

Your happy young peace? Or does fancy play 
Some prank with your heart, that can thus outweigh 
Bliss the divinest our human can know, 

And change all its glory and glamour so ?”’ 

** Does love,” cried she, wildly, ‘‘ fill with a dream— 
A formless dream—all one’s life, where no gleam 
Of what was once joy can pierce through the mist ? 
A dream that we cling to, yet fain would resist ? 
O’er each breaking day does it surely loom 

Like some heavy shadow’s threatening gloom ? 

Does the awe of it rob the night of sleep? 

Does it make one causelessly muse and weep ? 

If this be love that has marred my lot, 

I but know full well that I love it not. 

But how can I teli—ah, what test can prove 

To myself and to thee !—if this be love ?”’ 


As the wind-harp yields to the transient breeze 
Its most thrilling strain, at such words as these 
An infinite tenderness swelled his heart, 

In which self no longer held any part, 

And echoed, like music, in trembling tone, 

‘* My dearest, although to call thee my own 
Would be sweeter than life, and parting pain 

Far worse than death-pang, yet so thou may’st gain 
Some sureness to rest on, some clearer light 

Of the very truth, and thus read aright 

Thy spirit’s vague rune—love-written or not— 

I shall leave thee, and in some distant spot 
Anxiously linger, while unswayed by sense 

Of worshipping nearness, yearning intense 
Reveals to thy soul love hidden can lie; 

Or absence make free from sympathy’s tie. 

But promise me, dear, before I thus go, 

If love be, indeed, the truth thou shalt know, 

No shyness or pride shall hold back the word 

Will bring me once more. What message unheard, 
Though unfulfilled hope should stay with its pain, 
Apart from thy path mine will ever remain.”’ 

All bewildered by such a sudden intent, 

She could only feel like a frail reed bent 

*Neath sweeping storm. With a rush and a roar 
Round her struck down on a desolate shore 
Seemed the sea to rise, whose undertow drowned 
To her own stunned mind the murmuring sound 
Of answering ‘‘I promise.’’ Ere calm had grown 
From ebbing waves her awed heart was alone. 


She flitted no more through the pleasaunce ways, 
No longer shone only fair summer days, 

For though her sense throbbed ever ocean’s roll— 
Love’s many waters had gone o’er her soul ; 
Billows of anguish, by absence swelled, 

And waves of longing, from great deeps welled, 
Far down ’neath the uttermost tides of life. 

Yet murmured she still, *mid the ceaseless strife, 
‘*Is it love? is it love?’ With inward eyes 
She saw always his face before her rise, 

And his voice seemed to come on every breath 

Of passing air, and ‘‘ Love strong is as death,”’ 
Was its constant refrain; and oft in sleep 

She would stretch out her arms and moaning weep, 


| As she whispered in dreams, ‘‘ The sea, the sea!’’ 
| But she woke at last to an ectasy 
Of o’erpowering hope, that set her apart 
From all common needs, and flooded her heart 
With such speechless sweetness, she scarcely knew 
That this new-born joy of the spirit grew 
And waxed full on the body’s fading strength, 
Till a dolorous terror seized her at length ; 
Then she knew the burden had been too great 
For her lightsome nature’s fragile state. 
‘‘Ttislove,’’ she cried; ‘‘ but death comes with love. 
Love strong as death, I set thee death above, 
To hold me from waiting tomb until life 
With meeting be crowned.”’ 
Then began sharp strife 
’T ween love and death, when word had been sent, 
‘*Come—I love you, and die.’’ Yet all intent 
Only to live, oft she met face to face 
The wrestling angel, till won was the grace 
Upon him to look, and be no more afraid— 
‘* For love shall endure though my grave be made,”’ 
Exulting, she said. Like Medusa’s head 
She once had deemed love; her shield to strike dead 
E’en death was become; and death fled away 
Till love should have won of its own a day. 





| But when he had come, and she told him all, 
Struck with grief and remorse, he could but fall 
Low at her feet, for forgiveness to pray, 
| That he had allured her from blooms away 
| Of her summer garden to ocean’s power, 
That had smote her thus in youth's cloudless hour. 
Triumphant she answered his agony— 
**Q love! the flowers faded, but the sea 
Is everlasting.”’ 
Then, as once before, 
A butterfly lay dead upon the shore. 


——_—____.. —6gQ=e——————_— 


Ir is in vain to hope to please all alike. 
Let a man stand in what direction he will, he 
must necessarily turn his back on one-half the 
| world. 

TERE are few things in life more interesting 
than an unrestricted interchange of ideas with 
a congenial spirit, and there are few things 
more rare. 

A proper and judicious system of reading is 
|of the highest importance. Two things are 
necessary in perusing the mental labor of oth- 
ers, namely, not to read too much, and to pay 
great attention to the nature of what you do 
read. Many persons peruse books for the ex- 
press and avowed purpose of consuming time ; 
and this class of readers forms by far the ma- 
jority of what is termed the ‘‘ reading public.” 
Others, again, read with the laudable anxiety 
of being made wiser; and when this object is 
| not attained, the disappointment may generally 
| be attributed either to the habit of reading too 
| much, or to paying insufficient attention to 
| what falls under their notice. 
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FOUR FOOLISH PEOPLE, 





BY MARION COUTHOUY. 





Two people, who certainly looked very fool- 
ish, were sitting together on a sofa, in a large, 
brightly-lighted parlor. She was pretty enough 
to form a lovely picture against the background 
of her elegant surroundings; but, just at pre- 
sent, she appeared at her worst—seeming thor- 
oughly frightened and uncomfortable. She had 
shrunk back into a corner of the sofa, and he 
was leaning forward, holding her hand, and 
gazing into her eyes with an air of rapturous 
devotion. It is not customary, I know, for a 
narrator to plunge into a proposal at the very 
outset of a story, yet I am forced to confess that 
a proposal was, indeed, going on—nay, more, 
it was just over, and the young man was an 
accepted lover! The young lady, however, 
wore a very dismayed aspect for a woman who 
had just spoken the happy “‘yes.’? She was a 
pretty girl, as I said—slim, petite, and roguish, 
with light hair, so curly that she could hardly 
keep it in place, changeful, gray-blue eyes, and 
cheek@ where blushes and dimples “ were glad 
together.’’ Her lover, too, was a handsome 
fellow —as lovers go in our days—with fine, 
honest blue eyes, and a great luxuriance of 
whiskers; but he was atrifle too much of what 
would once have been called ‘‘a pretty gentle- 
man’’ to be aman through and through. He 
was talking eagerly, tvt I should not dare to 
write what he said. No doubt it was perfectly 
appropriate to the occasion, though Rosalie 
Hartman thought it somewhat extravagant. 
His attempt to obtain the betrothal kiss met 
with a point-blank denial; and, at his final 
words, ‘‘I am sure my Roce-bud will be very 
happy with me,’’ his Rose-bud took refuge in a 
nervous, excited laugh, and cried, ‘* Don’t be 
too sure of anything.’’ She got him to the door 
at last; and, no sooner was it closed upon him, 
than she fled back into the parlor, flung her- 
self, face downward, on a sofa, and uttered a 
childish wail of ‘‘Oh dear! oh dear! oh dear!” 
ending with “‘How I do detest him!’’ After 
these words—so remarkabie under the circum- 
stances—there was an impressive pause, as if 
she had actually startled herself; then she 
murmured again, ‘‘ It’s all my own fault—every 
bit of it. I really flirted so insanely that I 
couldn’t draw back. What did I do it for? 
And how on earth shall I get rid of him? I 
had to accept him, but I can’t marry him. I 
must—TI must let him down easily, poor fellow! 
I declare, I thought I was half in love with him, 
until now!’’ By this time she was lauching as 





cushion ; but, she finally emerged, and sat up, 
pushing back her hair, and growing more 
thoughtful and serious. A long while she sat 
thus, with large, sad, dreamy eyes; then she 
rose, with a short, impatient sigh, and saying 
aloud, ‘‘ After all, what does it matter? He'll 
do as well as any one else—now!’’ She left the 
room and went up stairs. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Horace Wayland reached 
home, and rushed to his room in a fever of ex- 
citement. He flung his gloves in different 
directions, ran his fingers through his hair, and 
strode up and down, soliloquizing, like a verit- 
able stage actor. 

**Yes,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ she’s a perfect crea- 
ture! Not another girl like her—everybody 
says so. Clever, sparkling, beautiful—I’m a 
lucky fellow! Now I’ll show Miss Louise’”— 
here he sprang to his writing-desk, opened it, 
and took out a photograph, which he held up 
and wrathfully regarded. It was the portrait 
of a dark-eyed girl, with a fine, thoughtful face. 
He softened somewhat as he looked at it, and 
muttered, half apologetically, ‘‘Who would 
suppose she was a false-hearted minx!’’ So 
saying, he deliberately tore the picture in two, 
and threw it into the grate, after which deci- 
sive action he appeared to feel very much re- 
lieved and subdued. 

The original of this photograph, Louise Alli- 
son, had been Horace Wayland’s early play- 
mate and faithful friend. Of late years it had 
seemed as though a tenderer feeling were to 
grow up between them, but certain influences 
had entered as counteracting forces, and driven 
them apart. The first difficulty lay in Horace 
himself, although he knew it not. He had 
truly loved Louise, and she cherished for him 
a warm, deeply-rooted affection, stronger. 
through custom, than she herself was able to 
realize. Yet this affection was mingled with a 
touch of discontent. She would have had him 
other than he was; she was constantly longing 
for something more. That the elements of good 
were there she knew and believed—that he 
was sincere, kind-hearted, and free from vices, 
she thankfully acknowledged ; yet there was a 
want in him—his goodness was rather negative 
than positive. Wealth, ease, and popularity 
had somewhat spoiled him; Louise was sure 
that he only needed contact with the rough 
edges of the world to become the man whom 
her own womanly heart would choose. Mean- 
while, she found a friend of an opposite type. 

Poor, clever, dreamy; short-sighted Alan 
Spencer! He was tall and loose in figure, had 
a slight stoop, and a mane of rough-looking 
dark hair, and wore eye-glasses. Yet he peered 


well as crying, with her face buried in the sofa- | through those glasses with a pair of beautiful, 
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soft, dark eyes; the thick, rough hair crowned 
a noble head; and the large, clearly-cut fea- 


**Who is she?’ asked Louise, with a forced 


| laugh. 


tures were strong and manly enough to dispense 


with the aid of a wilderness of hair without 
detriment to his appearance. He was on the 


editorial staff of a newspaper, and he had a | 


‘‘ plentiful lack’? of fands. He had his long- 
ings, however, as well as the others, and they 
were all the more importunate for being denied. 
He was high-principled to the verge of fanati- 
cism ; therefore, he treated his longings with 
serene disdain. He had much in common with 


Louise Allison, and found great comfort in her | 


friendship; but this was not to the taste of 
Mr. Horace Wayland. Remonstrance from the 
latter; however, was not to be borne by proud 
Louise; and much less could her somewhat 
jealous nature brook the species of revenge 
which he chose to take—devotion to Rosalie 
Hartman. In brief, they quarrelled, and spoke 


| between them. 


unguarded words, as people will; and, finally, | 


Louise, in her anger, told Horace that Alan 
Spencer was worth ten of him. That was enough. 
It was the bitter spice of truth in this remark 
that gave it a sting for both hearts, and there 
was nothing left for them but to part. Horace 
went over to Rosalie Hartman with character- 


istic impetuosity, and violently persuaded him- | 


self that it was she, not Louise, whom he had 
loved. We have seen the result. 

Of all our foolish people, Rosalie Hartman 
had been the most sublimely foolish. 
in reality, a fine, clever, honest-hearted girl, 
but, being—shall I say unfortunately ’—gifted 
with rare powers of fascination, she gave head- 


She was, 


‘Rosalie Hartman, my dear. She is engaged 
to Horace. Please remember—it is a great 
secret.”’ 

‘Of course I won’t speak of it,’’ said Louise, 
with admirable composure. ‘‘ I do congratulate 
him most sincerely. She’s a charming girl !”’ 

Mrs. Grantley looked keenly at the tranquil, 
dark face, but it never changed. They chatted 
a while longer, and then the visitor took leave, 
somewhat baffled. 

Miss Allison, however, was far from being in- 
different. She found, to her own surprise, that 
she did not know how to live without her old 
companion, Horace Wayland. She felt the most 
poignant regret for the harsh words and haughty 
actions which had brought about the separation 
In vain she scolded herself; in 
vain she reiterated to herself the assertion that 
he was unworthy of her. It was a chronic case 
of heartache. 

Meanwhile, Alan Spencer, the original cause 
of all the trouble, was nursing his own dreains 
apart. Louise was his true friend, but another 
woman was enshrined in his heart as an-unap- 
proachable divinity ; and he was utterly faith- 
ful, having sufficient silent endurance in his 
composition to enable him to live on without 


| hope through all the years of his life, and then 


to die and make no sign. 

Matters went rubbing on in this awkward 
and uncomfortable manner for several weeks. 
Rosalie’s caprices nearly drove Horace Wayland 


out of his senses, but he dared not remonstrate, 


way to the less worthy part of her nature, and | 


became that highly reprehensible character, 
already ‘‘old in story’’—an unscrupulous flirt. 
Of late, she had had reasons of her own for 
being more than usually daring and reckless, 
She had, as she said, “‘ flirted insanely’’ with 
Horace Wayland, and had gone so far in giving 
half promises, that, when the decisive moment 
eame, she actually dared not refuse him. Once 
bound, she rebelled, and sought an excuse for 
breaking the unlucky engagement; but she 
discovered that it is easier to slip into a con- 
tract than to slip out of one. 
compelled him to secrecy ; but, in one single in- 
stance, he broke his promise. There was some 
one who ought to know it, and she should know it. 

He conferred with his married sister, Mrs. 
Grantley, who called upon Louise, one morning, 
and assumed a very confidential air. 

‘*My dear,”’ said she, ‘‘I have something to 
tell you—the profoundest secret. Horace 
allowed me to mention it to you, and you alone, 
for we know you never gossip; and she wishes 
it kept perfectly quiet for a while yet.”’ 

VoL. xcvi.—8 


Meanwhile, she | 


| & wholesome lesson. 


as he had done with Louise. He was learning 
Surely, he said to him- 
self, it could not be that he was such a Turk as 
not to be able to get on with any woman. An- 
other rupture would be too undignified and 
ridiculous ; so he bore it, and was meek, but— 
I must confess it—wretched. Wretched people, 
however—even if there be four of them, and if 
they have all been foolish—lo not shut them- 
selves upin cells and pine. They behave very 
much as usual—except for the fact that they 
are apt to be cross. Therefore, when Rosalie 
made preparations for a private theatrical enter- 
tainment, and invited some of her friends to 
take part, Horace, Louise, and Alan Spencer 
all agreed to do so with cheerful alacrity. The 
breach between Horace and Louise had been 
outwardly covered, and they were polite, 
friendly, and, apparently, indifferent. As for 
poor, short-sighted Alan, he was the last one 


, to perceive that the world was already connect- 
| ing his name with that of Louise; nay, more— 
| that she herself had begun to think that, if he 
, intended making her a proposal, she might as 
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well accept him, since she esteemed him, and 
her heart was now quite dead. 

The rehearsals for the entertainment went on 
gayly and prosperously. On the evening be- 
fore the performance, some one had insisted 
upon having a dress rehearsal, on the little 
stage which had been set up at one end of the 
parlor in Mr. Hartman’s great house. Rosalie 
came down stairs in the coquettish lady’s-maid 
costume which suited her part. She looked 
deliciously pretty, and Horace Wayland felt 
almost reconciled to his fate. It was very early 
yet, and none of the other performers had ar- 
rived, save Alan and Louise. They all began 
to flit about the stage in their picturesque cos- 
tumes, laughing and talking, and arranging 
the appointments. Now they were trying the 
effect of the footlights, which consisted of can- 
dles placed behind a wire screen. Suddenly 
Rosalie, who was lighting them, dropped amatch 
upon her muslin apron, which instantly flashed 
into a blaze. The poor girl was in an agony of 
terror; she felt the fiery breath of the flames, 
and, forgetting all things, save that a horrible 
death was near, she turned, in that supreme 
moment, with all the strength of her nature, 
towards — Horace Wayland, her betrothed? 
No! The very instant the apron caught fire, 
she stretched forth both her arms, and, with 
dilating eyes and a wild voice of horror, shrieked 
out, ‘Alan! Alan! Alan!’’ It was all over in 
a moment. The three friends rushed forward 
at once and surrounded her; Louise’s great 
woollen cloak, in the hands of Alan Spencer, 
smothered the flame, which had no opportunity 
to gain headway, or to do any mischief; but 
Louise said afterwards that she would never 
forget the look in Alan’s eyes when he saw the 
fire and heard Rosalie’s cry. It was an answer- 
ing flash of the very fire of life itself. He was 
pale and quiet now that it was over, and only 
uttered a low ‘‘ Thank God!’’ when it was dis- 
covered that no one had been hurt—not even 
Rosalie. All had passed so quickly that the 
household had not been alarmed. 

Immediately afterwards the front door was 
opened, in answer to the bell, and a crowd of 
merry, laughing people came trooping in, ready 
for the rehearsal, and little expecting to find 
so pale and agitated a group gathered in the 
parlor. Louise quietly explained matters, and 
Rosalie retired to recover from the shock of her 
fright, and of a shame that was, perhaps, even 
worse. They had an incomplete and dull re- 
hearsal without her, and the party soon broke 
up. Horace Wayland went through his part 
mechanically, with flushed cheeks and angry 
eyes. Rosalie expected a communication from 
him the next day, but none came, save a for- 





| 
| 





mal inquiry after her health. It was under- 
stood that she would be able to take part in 
the entertainment, despite the shock she had 
received, and when the evening came, all went 
smoothly. Her state of feverish excitement 
served to enhance the piquant brilliancy of 
her performance; and, as for Alan Spencer, 
he appeared transformed. Before the curtain 
rose, he had whispered to Rosalie, behind the 
scenes, “‘I could not see you until to-night was 
over ; it was better not, but to-morrow morning.”’ 
She could not answer, and they went on the 
stage. There was a happy light in his dark 
eyes, and his acting was so good as to elicit 
thunders of applause. Only Horace Wayland 
barely escaped failure, to every one’s surprise, 
for he was usually an excellent amateur per- 
former. But on the whole, the affair was credit- 
able, and the audience departed in high good 
humor. It was over at last, to the immeas- 
urable relief of our four foolish people. 

Rosalie scarcely knew how the time had 
passed since that wild exclamation of hers. 
She was bitterly ashamed and dangerously 
excited; and, when Alan Spencer called the 
next morning, she could hardly descend the 
stairs for trembling. With downcast eyes she 
entered slowly; but Alan sprang forward, 
crying, impetuously :— 

““T have been longing to speak to you, 
Rosalie, but I thought it better to wait until 
last night’s affair was over. Surely you know 
what I have to say to you.’’ He led her toa 
seat as he spoke ; and, keeping his hold upon 
her hand, went on. ‘‘ Do not say that I mis- 
understood you, Rosalie, on that wonderful 
night, when you called me in your hour of 
peril. It must be that you have seen how I 
have loved you, and that you have learned to 
geturn it a little. Is it so, Rosalie ?”’ 

**You have no right to assume anything of 
the sort, Mr. Spencer,’’ said Rosalie, faintly, 
endeavoring to redeem her dignity. ‘‘ No one 
should regard any words spoken impulsively at 
such atime. I really cannot undertake to be 
responsible for my actions at that moment.’’ 

‘* Don’t trifle with me,’’ he said, very quietly, 
but she felt his hand grow cold. ‘ Will you 
tell the truth? I have loved you so long! I 
am a poor man, Rosalie, and I would not speak, 
I thought it dishonorable ; but I could not help 
it now, after that. Did it mean that you care 
for me ?”’ 

She was conquered, and the truth broke from 
her. 

‘“« Yes,’’ she faltered, yery low. ‘‘ But, oh, 
why did you never tell me? why did you let 
me think’’— 

‘*T have told you the reason; and I never 
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dreamed that you would care. My darling, 
how blind I have been !”’ 

He bent forward, as if to kiss her, and then 
she awoke as from a spell that had been laid 
upon her, and motioned him back, crying, dis- 
tressfully, 

‘‘Alan, don’t! Oh, if you had only spoken 
before! I—I am engaged.”’ 

He sank back into his chair, and the room 
seemed whirling around him. For an instant 
he almost lost consciousness, the revulsion was 
so cruel; then he spoke, in a low, hard, con- 
strained voice. ‘‘ May I ask to whom ?”’ 

‘To Horace Wayland,’’ sobbed Rosalie. 
**O Alan, don’t reproach me. I loved you, for 
I thought at first that you cared for me; then 
I was sure I had been mistaken, and I was 
unhappy; I thought nothing mattered. I 
don’t love Horace.”’ 

“Then why are you engaged to him?’’ he 
interrupted. 

**Because I—O Alan, I couldn’t help it 
after I had led him on! I have been a wicked 
girl; I was crazy, I believe. I will not marry 
him ; I'll tell him so to-day—aAlan, Alan!’’ For 
he had risen, and his white stern face struck a 
coid terror into her very heart. 

**No, Rosalie, you shall break no engage- 
ment for me,’’ he said. ‘I charge you to keep 
faith with him, if you have any honor.” 

‘** He will offer to release me, I know,’’ she 
cried, in agony ; but he interupted her again. 

** Let him!’’ he exclaimed, bitterly. ‘‘ You 
have deceived us both. I shall never utter 
another word of reproach; never dare to see 
you. Good-bye, Rosalie. Be faithful to your 
engagement, I beseech you.’’ 

Poor Rosalie! For the first time her eyes were 
opened, and her conduct was revealed to her 
in its true light. She had acted contrary to 
the better impulses of her nature, and had 
gone on blindly until the evil consequences 
roused her to the truth with a terrible shock. 
She felt that Alan was cruel, yet could make 
no appeal from his decision. Pale and epeech- 
less with agony, her tears dried up, her eyes 
drooping, she stood before him; but he never 
wavered, though his pain was even greater 
than her own. With a sudden impulse he 
stooped and kissed her passive hand, and said, 
in an aimost inaudible voice :— 

**T can’t trust myself to say more; nothing 
can alter it. If I had only known! Good-bye, 
Rosalie, God bless you ;’’ and he was gone. 

She stood as if frozen. Then both her hands 
went up as if she had been shot to the heart, 
and she fell. The blessing of unconsciousness 
was granted her. They found her there, and 
carried her up stairs. 





That very morning a note came from Horace 
Wayland, coldly and politely offering to release 
her from her engagement. The answer he 
received was from Mrs. Hartman, saying that 
her daughter was ill, but that she had signified 
her willingness to abide by his decision. This 
was expressed with all proper regrets and 
formalities, and so the matter ended. A few 
weeks later, Horace Wayland went out West, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Hartman took their daughter 
to Europe. 

7 * * * * * 

More than a year had passed by ; a year with 
its new interests, and new burdens, and its 
softening of old griefs. Louise Allison sat one 
day at her sewing, weaving in with the stitches, 
as women will, all her past dreams and present 
regrets ; when a servent knocked at her door, 
bringing her a card. One glance at it sent the 
blood to her pale cheeks, and caused her to fly 
hurridly to the looking-glass. A smiling look, 
a touch to her hair, and she was off. In the 
parlor she found a tall, brown, young man, 
with a full beard, an open, manly look, and 
clear unchanged blue eyes. He had lost every 
vestige of his dandified air, and looked every 
inch a man. 

** Horace Wayland,”’ she cried out, with un- 
disguised gladness in her voice. 

‘Would you have known me, Louise ?’’ he 
asked, taking both her hands. ‘‘And are you 
glad to see me ?”’ 

‘* Very glad,’’ she answered, with an elo- 
quent look. 

‘**T did not quite lose your friendship, then ?”? 
he said. 

‘*No, you are changed, indeed, but I am sure 
I should have known you.”’ 

‘Tl am changed, I hope,’’ he returned, “I 
think I have learned at last what manhood 
means, and what it is todig out, step by step, a 
path for one’s self in this great struggling world. 
I was a drone before, and not man enough to 
know what I really needed, or how I ought to 
act.”’ 

**Don’t abuse my old friend Horace,’’ said 
Louise, smiling and blushing charmingly. ‘‘I 
acknowledge I could have found fault with him 
before, but he could not have changed for the 
better so soon, if the good had not been in him 
all the time.”’ 

‘*All the good that ever was in me I received 
from you,’’? he said. ‘‘In spite of my brief 
madness, no other woman has ever been to me 
what you are.”’ 

Louise, who was not yet quite prepared for 
tnis, hastened to change the subject, and they 
iell to talking of all that had occurred since 
they parted. But this was only the first of 
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many visits; and Horace succeeded at last in 
convincing her that it was she alone whom he 
had truly loved. Of course there was a wed- 
ding ; what else could you expect? 

Louise had a large wedding reception, and 
Alan Spencer was present. As he stood by the 
wall, alone and dejected, he heard some one 
say i— 

‘* How she has changed. They say she was 
ill when she went to Europe.’’ 

**Can that be Rosalie Hartman?’’ said 
another voice; and Alan started, and turned 
quickly. He saw near him a slight dignified 
girl, with exquisite gray eyes, and a quiet 
smile, that hardly stirred the dimples in her 
pale cheeks. How his heart beat as he went 
up to her! He scarcely knew how he greeted 
her, or how they found their way together out 
of the crowded room. Then he saw how white 
she was, and how strangely her eyes shone. 

‘*How you have changed !’’ he exclaimed, 
just as Louise had said to Horace. And she, 
too, answered, ‘‘ I hope so.’’ 

** Why ?’’ he faltered, rather foolishly. 

‘** Because,’’ she said, emphatically, but in a 
somewhat unsteady voice, ‘‘I hope I have 
learned to value and preserve my womanly 
integrity, to know the sacredness’’—but here 
her impetuous speech broke off. The meeting 
with him had agitated her almost beyond her 
endurance. 


“ Rosalie,’’ cried Alan, ‘‘can you ever for- | 


give a proud, foolish fellow who treated you 
cruelly? Oh, come into this little room, I must 
speak to you! I have suffered terribly.” 

‘‘And can’t you see that I have ?’’ she said, 


lifting her changed face and sadeyes. ‘‘ Have | 
you éver forgiven me—as I have you? I de- | 


‘? 


served everything. 
‘*Forgiven you, my poor darling! Rosalie, 
I have learned something, too, since we parted. 
I have learned that I cannot live without you.”’ 
A great light broke forth in her eyes, driving 
away the shadow of her remorseful sorrow ; and 


the old sweet dimples flashed into her cheeks, | 


as she looked up at him now with a radiant 
fearless glance, and answered simply :— 

‘*Nor I, without you.”’ 

So the four foolish people were wise at last. 


— —_-e — 


One of the best rules in conversation is never 
to say a thing which any of the company can 
reasonably wish we had rather left unsaid. 

A German correspondent states that Herr 
Ehrbar, the well-known piano-maker at Vienna, 
has invented a mechanism rendering it possible 
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‘*Take yer Aunt Polly’s advice, child ; never 
take a pig for the sake of the sty, or marry a 
man for his money.’’ 

‘** But only think, auntie, how many nice and 
| fine things she will have if she marries him. 
And then he is an old man, and won’t live for- 
ever. When she is a rich young widow, she 
can marry whom she likes.’’ 
| The good old lady gazed mildly through 
| her spectacles at the bright, eager face of the 
| 
| 


' 

| 

| BY MARY GRACE HALPINE. 
’ 

| 

| 


| speaker. 
“It beats all natur’ how girls dew talk! 

| Folks don’t allers die when they air expected 

tew—or live, either, for that matter. When I 
| hear a girl talk that way, I allers think of poor 
| Miss Pettigrew—she that was Malindy Dike— 
| the coffin she bought, and the use it was finally 
| put tew.”’ 
‘*What was it? Tell us all about it!’’ cried 
| a chorus of young voices, proceeding from the 
three nieces, who had come to spend Thanks- 
giving week at their Aunt Polly’s hospitable 
| home. 

‘* There ain’t much tew tell, children, though 
it’s a ruther cur’us circumstance, an’ p’r’aps 
it won’t dew you no harm tew larn how one 
| girl got sarved fur marryin’ an old man, think- 
in’ that he’d soon leave her a rich young 
widder. Sammy, h’ist one of them logs on ter 
the fire; it’s goin’ tew be a terrible cold night. 
| And you, Lucy, come an’ hold this skein of 
| yarn fur me; I can’t talk unless I werk, tew.’’ 
The additional log to the fire sent the flames 
| roaring up the wide chimney, diffusing a cheer- 
ful light around, quite casting into the shade 
that proceeding from the tall brass candlesticks 
on the mantle. On asmall round table were 
two heaping dishes of nuts and apples, only 
second in attraction to the kind, cheery face 


opposite. 

After Aunt Polly had got comfortably fixed, 
| with Lucy, her favorite niece, in front of her, 
holding the skein of yarn, and the others 
ranged on either side, she commenced ;— 

‘‘Malindy Dike was as pretty a girl as you 
could scare up anywhere. Her skin was a 
| clear red an’ white; her eyes was as blue as 
vi’lets; an’ her hair jest the color of a ripe 
chestnut, an’ so long that she could plait an’ 
wind it twice around her head; you don’t see 


. , 
| no sich hair nowadays. There wa’n’t only a 


| year’s difference between us. Her father’s’ 


| farm j’ined our 'n, so we was as thick as cousins. 


to prolong the sound of each note at the will of | When she wa’n’t at our house, I was over ter 


he player. 


j her’n. Mam used tew say, ‘when she see one 
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on us she knowed t’other wa’n’t fur off.’ 


Mr. | I see him an’ Malindy tewgether was at Elder 
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Dike, Malindy’s father, was ruther slack. He Prouty’s donation. I never see Malindy look 


was allers pleasant an’ good-natur’d, but he 
hadn’t nocalkerlation. Miss Dike was a hard- 
workin’, savin’ woman, but it couldn’t make 
up fur her husband’s bad management and the 
bad luck he had ginerally; so they was cften 
pinched, and put t’t tew git along. This didn’t 
suit Malindy. She was natur’ly high-sperited, 
an’ fond df finery an’ attention, an’ it fretted 
her that she couldn’t dress better, an’ have 
things more tew her likin’. An’ I minded, 
when we talked of beaux an’ marryin’, as girls 
will when they git tewgether, that she allers said 
‘that she was goin’ tew set her cap fur a rich 
husband.’ But I didn’t think much ’bout it, 
fur I knowed that she sot her life by Steve 
Burton, an’ that he hadn’t nothin’ but what 
his two hands airned, an’ wa’n’t likely tew have. 

‘*Steve was a splendid-lookin’ fellow. He 
stood six foot in his stockin’s, with black curly 
hair, an’ eyes of the same color. He was a 
young man of good habits, tew; industrious, 
an’ steady goin’ as a clock. There couldn’t 
nobody say nothin’ ag’in Steve. Not that there 
was anything stupid or poky ’bout him; there 
wa’n’t nobody fonder of havin’ a good time. 
He was the life of all our merry-makin’s, an’ a 
favorite with all the girls—a good many on ’em 
who would have stood in Malindy’s shoes if 
they could. But Steve didn’t care for nobody 
but Malindy; he’d laugh an’ talk with the 
rest of the girls, but when she come in he 
hadn’t eyes nor ears fur nobody else. An’ 
Malindy sot jest as much by him, though she 
had a differ’nt way of showin’ it. He allers 
waited on her hum from evenin’ meetin, an’ 
she didn’t never go nowhere with nobody else. 
So it was ginerally considered that they was as 
good as engaged, an’ that they would be mar- 
ried as soon as Steve got suthin’ ahead, so’s 
they could go to housekeepin’. As I said afore, 
“we was allers great cronies. Malindy, she used 
tew tell me everything ; 
well as she liked Steve, she wa’n’t satisfied. 

‘**You know I allers said I was goin’ tew 
marry rich,’ she said tew me one day. ‘I’m 
sick o’ bein’ poor; workin’ week in an’ week 
out, savin’ an’ scrimpin’, an’ havin’ nothin’ 
tew show fur’t. 1 like Steve; I’d ruther 
marry him than anybody I know of; but he’s 
poor, an’ allers will be.’ 

“This was what Malindy said. 
husbands ain’t so plenty, an’ I hain’t no idee 
but what she ’d had Steve if it hadn’t been fur 
old Doctor Pettigrew. 
tew wives, an’ the last Miss Pettigrew wa’n’t 
hardly cold in her grave afore he was gali- 


yantin’ ’bout town fur another. The fust time 


| 





an’ I could see plainly, | 


| straight in the face. 


so pooty as she did that evenin’. I remember 
what she wore as well as if it was only yester- 
day. She had on her blue merino, with a 
white lace frill in the neck on’t. Blue is the 
most becomin’ color she could wear. An’ I 
never see her eyes so bright an’ her cheeks so 
bloomin’. I minded that the old man was 
mightily took with her. He waited on her in 
tew supper, and was hobblin’ ’bout with her 
the hull evenin’. Malindy didn’t seem no ways 
averse tew this; but it so happened that Steve 
couldn’t come, so I didn’t think nothin’ on’t. 
I noticed that she was all smiles and afferbility 
tew him, but I thought she was only seein’ 
what a fool she could make of the old man, as 
girls will do sometimes, the best on ’em. 

‘*Wal, the next time I noticed anything in 
partic’ler was one arternoon when some of us 
girls went a-blackberryin’. I sent word tew 
Malindy the night afore, but she sent back 
that she was goin’ out ridin’. She didn’t say 
who she was goin’ with, but I s’posed it was 
with Steve, or some of her folks. 
old Burton’s blackberry lot. There was trees 
all along the fence, which made it cool and 
shady. I never see berries so thick an’ ripe 
as they was that year, an’ we got our pails 
heapin’ full jest as the sun touched Deerhill. 
Steve was at work in the medder t’other side 
of the barn. 
home, an’ come over tew let down the bars. 

***T thought you an’ Malindy had gone out 
ridin’,’ says I. 

‘¢¢ P’r’aps we might,’ says he, with a sort o’ 
forced, unnat’ral langh, ‘if I had sich a fine 
turnout as Doctor Pettigrew’s.’ 

‘He hadn’t hardly got the words out of his 
mouth when a kerridge come whirlin’ along so 
fast that we had barely time tew git out of the 
way. ‘Twas Doctor Pettigrew’s, an’ in it, 
perched up beside the white-haired, weazened- 
face old man, was, Malindy, lookin’ as proud as 
a queen, an’ as smilin’ as a basket of chips. 
’Twas drawed by tew han’some black horses, 
whose hides shone like silk. An’ sich a dust 
as they kicked up! All on us, ’cept Steve, 
scooted intew the bushes ; he never budged an 
inch, but, turnin’ square around, looked her 
Malindy pretended that 


We went tew 


He seen us as we was startin’ fur 


she didn’t see him, nor none on us, but she 


But rich 


The doctor had buried | 


couldn’t have helped it if she’d tried. Roxy 
Ann Runnells was there. Roxy Ann was ruther 
sweet on Steve, an’ so wa’n’t no ways sorry 
tew see this. 

‘** There goes Miss Pettigrew the third,’ says 


| she, lookin’ slyly over at Steve tew see how he 


took it. 
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‘*] see plain enough what she was drivin’ at. 

‘* * How ridic’lous you dew talk, Roxy Ann!’ 
says I. ‘As though Malindy would marry a 
man old enough tew be her gran’ther !’ 

‘« « Stranger things than that has happened,’ 
says Roxy Ann, with a toss of the head. ‘ Ma- 


lindy allers said that she was goin’ tew have a | 


rich husband, an’ she’ll marry Doctor Petti- 
grew, now you mark my words.’ 

‘*T didn’t say no more. Steve didn’t say 
nothin’ neither, though he looked ruther glum. 
He walked with us tew the corner, an’ then 
turned back. Fur all I made so light on ’t tew 
Roxy Ann, I felt sorter oneasy, an’ I deter- 
mined tew have a good talk with Malindy the 
fust chance I could git. But it seemed as if 
she knowed this, an’ kep’ out o’ the way. She 
sea’cely ever come tew our house, an’ when 
she did, she managed never tew be alone with 
me ; an’ when I was over tew hern, ’twas pooty 
much the same way. 

‘* So matters an’ things went on fur tew weeks 
or more. I heerd ’bout the doctor’s goin’ tew 
see Malindy pooty often, an’ her ridin’ out with 
him, and I didn’t know what tew think. One 
day dad an’ mam went up tew Gran’ther Pet- 
tit’s tew stay all night, an’ I sent word tew Ma- 
lindy tew come over an’ sleep with me., So, 
arter tea, she came. I minded that she looked 
sort 0’ grave an’ thoughtful, as though she had 
suthin on her mind. . Arter we went up stairs, 
aun’ was by ourselves, I began tew banter Ma- 
lindy ’bout ‘her old beau,’ jest tew see what 
she would say. Malindy stood by the glass, 
unbraidin’ her long an’ beautiful hair, which 
reached clean down below her waist. She 
pulled it over her face, as she turned towards 
me. 

***S*posin’ I should tell you I was goin’ tew 
marry him?’ says she. 

***T wouldn’t believe it,’ says I. 

**Malindy laughed, but didn’t make no an- 
swer. I got round where I could look intew 
her face. ‘ 

‘** Air you in earnest?’ says I. 

***¢Tew be sure I am,’ says Malindy; says 
she, turnin’ very red, ‘why shouldn't I be? 
There ’s a good many girls I know of that would 
jump at the chance!’ 

‘**More shame tew ’em,’ says I. ‘But I 
thought you was as good as engaged tew Steve 
Burton ?’ 

‘** You needn’t worry none *bout Steve,’ says 
she; ‘I’ve made it all right with him.’ 

‘**Tf he’s willin’ tew give you up, all right,’ 
says I. ‘I didn’t know he was.’ 

***T don’t mean to give him up,’ says Melindy, 
with alaugh. ‘Steve is goin’ to be my second 
husband.’ 








‘I never was so dumfounded in my life. 

‘* * Malindy Dike,’ says I, ‘air you goin’ tew 
dew sich a wicked thing as tew marry an old 
man fur his money, with sich an understandin’ 
as that ?’ 

““* What’s the harm on’t?’ she snapped out. 
‘I mean tew make him a good wife. He won’t 
die no sooner for my marryin’ him.’ 

***Tain’t none afeared 0’ that,’ says1; ‘them 
that folks want tew get out o’ the way allers 
live the longest.’ 

** Malindy didn’t make no answer tew this. 
I see she was a little teched, so I didn’t say no 
more. Pooty soon I went tew bed, leavin’ Ma- 
lindy settin’ by the winder. ‘Twas summer 
time, and the evenin’s was so short that we 
didn’t light nocandle. I don’t know how long 
she sot there. I had fallen intew a doze when 
she put her arms softly around my neck. 

*** Good-night, Polly !’ says she. 

‘* When I kissed her back I minded that her 
cheek was damp, as if she’d been cryin’. 
We never mentioned the subject ag’in. I 
knowed ’twouldn’t be no use ; fur Malindy was 
one of them that if she made up her mind tew 
dew anythin’, she ’d dew it, whatever come. 

‘The weddin’ was a grand affair, the grand- 
est that was ever seen in them parts. If it 
hadn’t been for hurtin’ Malindy’s feelin’s, I 
wouldn’t have gone to’t. _ As ’twas, I couldn’t 
have felt much wuss if it had been her funeral. 

‘*Malindy looked as han’some as a doll, 
dressed in silk an’ lace an’ flowers, but all her 
bloom an’ beauty only made the wrinkled face 
an’ totterin’ form, that was smerkin’ at her 
side, more out o’ place there. The old man 
was dressed tew kill. He wore a white west- 
kit, an’ a blue, swaller-tailed coat, with bright 
brass buttons, arter the fashion o’ them days. 

**T didn’t see much of Malindy arter she was 
married ; the wife o’ the rich Doctor Pettigrew 
an’ the darter o’ a hard-workin’ farmer hadn’t 
much in common. Not that she was anyway 
stuck-up, or unfriendly, but our ways lay dif- 
ferent. ’Bout a year arter his marriage, the 
old doctor began tew grow feeble an’ ailin’, an’ 
finally tuck tew his bed. Everybody remarked 
how devoted his wife was tew him; she sca’cely 
left his room, an’ never the house far three hull 
weeks. As he kept growin’ wuss all the time, 
*twas ginerally s’posed tew be his last sickness ; 
so ’twasn’t strange that Malindy thought so, 
tew. An’ ’tain’t in natur’ that she should 
mourn much fur’t nuther. Wal, at last he lay 
speechless, an’ was thought tew be dyin’. 
’Twas hot weather, an’ as Malindy wanted 
everythin’ in style, she sent the measure fur a 
coffin tew the nearest town, so’s tew be sure to 
have it ready. That very evenin’ I went up 
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tew see A’nt Keturah, who was ruther poorly. 
I stayed later than I meant tew, an’ it was nine 
o’clock when I started for hum. My way tuck 
me by Doctor Pettigrew’s big white house, that 
stood on the corner. As it come intew sight, I 
see that it was all in darkness, ’cept the sick- 
chamber, where the old man was lyin’ as dumb 
an’ still as if he was already dead. As I come 
nigh tew the house I see Mrs. Pettigrew talkin’ 
with a man by the gate. His face was turned 
from me, but I knowed by the broad shoulders 
an’ way o’ carryin’ his head that it was Steve 
Burton. I was on t’other side of the street, 
an’ they was so busy talkin’ that they didn’t 
notice me. But, as I walked along, I couldn’t 
help thinkin’ what Malindy said to me ’bout 
Steve bein’ her second husband. This was the 
first time I had seer the tew tewgether sence 
Malindy’s marriage. The old doctor made no 
secret of his jealousy o’ Steve, an’ they both 
had the sense an’ prudence tew have nothin’ 
tew say tew each other. The old man wa’n’t 
expected to live the night out, but when morn- 
in’ come, he was not only alive but better. 
From that time he began tew gain, an’ so fast 
that in three days he was able tew set up. 
‘*Mrs. Pettigrew had so much tew think on 
an’ dew—the doctor wouldn’t let nobody else 
wait on him—that she clean forgot tew counter- 
mand the order for the coffin. So one mornin’ 
as he was eatin’ a hearty breakfast of eggs, 
toast, an’ coffee, an’ lookin’ as little like a dy- 
in’ man as can be imagined, ’twas druv up tew 
the door in an open wagon, in plain view o’ the 
winder by which he sot. Charley Jones, bro- 
ther Ben’s wife’s brother, who worked fur old 
Tomlinson, come with it, an’ he said that he 
never see any one look so streaked in all his born 
days, as poor Mrs. Pettigrew did. At fust, she 
tried tew make the doctor think ’twas a mis- 
take; but the old man was no fool—he saw 
through the hull thingata glance. He insisted 
on its bein’ brung in, and brung in it was. It 
was one of Tomlinson’s best make; lined with 
white satin, with silver plate an’ handles. The 
old man examined it very carefully, expressin’ 
great admiration at its beauty an’ finish, though 
Charley said he minded that there was an angry 
look in his eye all the time he was talkin’. 
*** How very kind in you, my dear,’ he said, 
‘turnin’ tew his wife, ‘tew be at so much ex- 
pense an’ trouble on my account! It won’t be 
thrown away on me, nor the coffin, nuther, as 
you ll find. One good turn deserves another, 
an’ as I shan’t need it, [ll keep it fur you.’ 
‘*He had it carried up stairs, an’ put intew 
the room that j’ines their’n, an’ there he kept 
it. Years arter, Malindy’s sister told me that 
there wasn’t a day that the doctor didn’t allude 


| tew it in some way or t’other. An’ whenever 
they had cump’ny, he allers tuck them in tew 
| See it; never forgettin’ tew add ‘how kind his 
wife was in providin’ it, an’ that he was keep- 
| in’ it far her.’ Arter this the old man seemed 
| tew take a new lease of life; every year he grew 
| heartier an’ tougher. Contrariwise, poor Mrs. 
| Pettigrew grew pale an’ sickly. She lost her 

bright, fresh color, and the dimplin’ smiles that 
made her face so pleasant tew look upon ; look- 

in’ like an old woman long afore it was time 
fur her tew be one. Her husband was dreadful 
| jealous o’ her, watchin’ her as a cat watches a 
| mouse, an’ never lettin’ her go nowheres ‘cept 
| he went tew; so you can judge what kind of 
a life she led with him. 

**So the years went on. I had married an’ 
settled down. Arter waitin’ eight years, Steve 
Burton married Susy Dike, Malindy’s youngest 
sister, who was a litile girl when she was mar 
ried. I don’t think Mrs. Pettigrew ever had a 
well day arterwards. Doctor Pettigrew was 
sixty-eight when he married his third wife, an’ 
he lived to reach his ninetieth year. Poor Mrs. 
Pettigrew died just a year afore him. The 
doctor was as good as his word, an’ she was 
| buried in the coffin that she had ordered for him 
twenty years before.’’ 


oe 


TRUTH. 








BY R. M. LATIMER (EUGENE). 





Trutn admits of a wide and expansive defi- 
nition. They have avery narrow and perverted 
| view of it who suppose it consists in merely 
speaking the truth. Truth reaches far beyond 
such narrow limits. It extends its sway over 
the actions of men as well as their words. If 
it does not, they cannot lay claim to truthful- 
ness. 

There are only two powerful influences at 
work in the world; and these two influences 
are Truth and Error. They are essentially dif- 
ferent, and we cannot compound them—they 
| are as different as light and darkness. They 
_ are ever found in the deadliest combat. Where 
| one unfurls its banner the other must fight or 
leave the field. We find these two powers 
always at war in every true man’s breast, and 
they fight on until the last flickering spark of 
life goes out, when Truth puts its enemy to 
flight, and the spirit of the just passes into 
| the presence of an everlasting truth. 
| We find on every hand persons who think 
that they can compound truth and all the sin- 
| ful pleasures of life. But this is a fatal mis- 
take. The sinful pleasure of this life will no 
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more mix with a pure and upright heart than 
will oil with water. We cannot serve two mas- 


ters; we cannot obey two creeds; we will cling | 


to the one and despise the other. Man has but 


one predominating characteristic, and he can- | 


not have equal love for two entirely different 
things. 

God has placed a monitor in every human 
breast. This monitor, Conscience, ever points 
out the right way—the true way—in which we 
should walk. The existence of this principle 
of right within us proves that man is destined 
to an eternal life beyond the grave, and that 


| gladly gotothe stake. Truth beamed from the 
countenances of Ridley, Latimer, Cranmer, and 
all these holy martyrs who sealed their faith 


| with their heart’s blood. Those were timer 


he is not to reach that goal without a great con- | 
_ God rules in all the affairs of men, and though 
| he may give vice a temporary victory, he will 


flict with the evil that surrounds him. Thus, 
wesee that Truthistofight. It matters not how 
sorely we are tempted; Job was tempted until 
he was advised to curse God and die. Nothing 
truly noble and enduring can be gained with- 
out trouble. Our principles must be maintained 
with our life blood if necessary. At every step 
in our life we are confronted with Error. 
often fight for Truth when they are not aware 
of it. It is a triumph of Truth when we over- 
come the least temptation. The forbidden fruit 
must not be tasted, and if we would not taste it 
we must put Satan to flight. 
age have been obliged to combat Error. 
must be active for good or evil. We cannot 
stand still in the race of life. The Holy Bible 
teems with examples of men who fought against 
vice, and at last were crowned victors in heaven. 


Men | 


Good men in every | 
Man 


that tried men’s souls, and those times of trials 
witnessed some of the most splendid triumphs 
of truth. The horrors of the Inquisition, so 
far from conquering truth, only strengthened 
it. The blood of the martyrs became, indeed, 
the seed of the church. Wherever, in all 
history, we see a people fighting earnestly and 
nobly for a true and noble principle, we see that 
principle triumph even though it may be years 
after its originators lie mouldering in the clay. 


surely crown virtue with everlasting laurels. 

What is truth? Truth is religion, pure and 
undefiled ; it is a principle that sees the right 
and will battle for it against any odds; the 
teachings of the Bible—the Word of Truth. A 
man who conscientiously loves and obeys 
the teachings of God’s holy Book, will not be 
ashamed when he stands before the Great Truth 
in heaven. 

The humblest peasant may be a disciple of 
Truth ; while those who stand in the market- 
places and thank God that they are not as 
other men, may be far from it. Truth is no 
aristocrat. It came into the world in its noon- 


| day splendor, when the Babe of Bethlehem was 


| . 
born in a manger. 


We cannot listen to the siren songs as we | 
_dured the agonies of Gethsemane—it hung on 


journey down the river of life. We must make 


a better music instead of binding ourselves to | 


the mast that we may hear the sorcerous music 
of temptation. 


The man of true principles does | 


not wish to hear siren music; he prefers a bet- | 
| assured it will be able to raise you up, and give 


ter and more exalting melody, arising from a 
clear conscience. 

The darkness of the middle ages seemed to 
obscure the last ray of Truth. Wrong motives 
actuated men. Their minds were filled with 
perverted views of their duty. The dark ages 
show us what this world would be without re- 
ligious truth to spread its rays around us. Men 
fought with carnal weapons and imagined they 
were doing God service when they bathed their 
hands in the life blood of their fellow mortals. 
But Truth at last burst upon the world. Not 
all the efforts of her enemies could destroy her, 
for— 

**Truth, like a torch, 
The more it’s shook it shines.’ 


’ 


That truth that God has placed in every 
breast will—if man cultivate it—outlast all the 
changes of time. It will make its possessor 
willing to suffer everything for its maintenance. 
It was a love of truth that made the martyrs 


It sat and often supped with 
sinners. It washed the disciples’ feet—it en- 
the cross between two thieves—it died, but 
rose again. Think of that, humble toiler, when 
you make your sacrifices for Truth. You may 
even die for your truth—your religion—but be 


you an incorruptible crown in the land of truth 
and goodness. 

There are some cold, unfeeling persons, who, 
' no doubt, will think this view of truth strained 
and unnatural. To all such we would recom- 
mend an earnest perusal of the Bible, where 
truth means nothing less than an entire conse- 
cration to whatever is good, and noble, and 
true. He who views Truth aright sees in it a 
deadly foe to Wrong and an earnest friend of 
Right wherever found—in the court or in the 
cottage, among the high or among men of low 
estate. 


———_ oe 


Ievorance is a subject for pity, not laughter. 
Proranity never did any man the least good. 
No man is richer, or happier, or wiser for it. 
It commends no one to society ; it is disgusting 

_ to the refined, and abominable to the good. 
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SIR HENRY LEE AND TRUSTY 
TOMKINS QUARRELLING IN 
WOODSTOCK PARK. 





Tae second of the Waverley Novel Series, by 
Felix 0. C. Darley, represents the famous scene 
in Woodstock, where the staunch old Royalist, 
Sir Henry Lee, driven to desperation by the 


demands of the steward of the Cromwell Com- | 


missioners, loses temper and patience, and 
attacks his adversary. The scene is thus de- 
scribed by the great novelist :— 

‘* Patience is a good nag, but she will bolt,’’ 
said the knight, unable longer to rein in his 
wrath. 
his side, struck the soldier a severe blow with 
it, and instantly drawing it, and throwing the 
scabbard over the trees, placed himself in a 
posture of defence, with his sword’s point 
within half a yard of the steward’s body. The 
latter stepped back with activity, threw his 
long cloak from his shoulders, and, drawing 
his long tuck, stood upon his guard. The 
swords clashed smartly together, while Alice, 
in her terror, screamed wildly for assistance. 
But the combat was of short duration. The 
old cavalier had attacked a man as cunning of 
fence as he himself, or a little more so, and 
possessing all the strength and activity of which 
time had deprived Sir Henry, and the calmness 
which the other had lost in his passion. They 
had scarce exchanged three passes ere the 
sword of the knight flew up in the air, as if it 
had gone in search of the seabbard ; and, burn- 
ing with shame and anger, Sir Henry stood dis- 
armed, at the mercy of his antagonist. The re- 
publican showed no purpose of abusing his vic- 


after the victory was won, in any respect, alter 
the sour and grave composure which reigned 
upon his countenance—a combat of life and 
death seemed to him a thing as familiar, and as 
little to be feared, as an ordinary bout with foils. 

‘*Thou art delivered into my hands,’’ he 
said, ‘‘and by the law of arms I might smite 


struck dead by Abner, the son of Ner, as he 
followed the chase on the hill of Ammah, that 
lieth before Giah, in the way of the wilderness 
of Gibeon ; but far be it from me to spill thy 
remaining drops of blood. True it is, thou art 
the captive of my sword and of my spear; 
nevertheless, seeing that there may be a turn- 
ing from thy evil ways, and a returning to those 
which are good, if the Lord enlarge thy date 
for repentance and amendment, wherefore 
should it be shortened by a poor sinful mortal, 
who is, speaking truly, but thy fellow-worm.”’ 





Sir Henry Lee remained still confused, and 
unable to answer, when there arrived a fourth 
person, whom the cries of Alice had summoned 
to the spot. This was Joceline Joliffe, one of 
the under-keepers of the walk, who, seeing how 
matters stood, brandished his quarterstaff, a 
weapon from which he never parted, and hay- 
ing made it describe the figure of eight in a 
flourish through the air, would have brought 
it down with a vengeance upon the head of the 
steward, had not Sir Henry interposed. 

‘‘We must trail bats now, Joceline—our 
time of shouldering them is past. It skills not 


| striving against the stream—the devil rules 
| the roast, and makes our slaves our tutors.’’ 


He plucked his sheathed rapier from | 





At this moment another auxiliary rushed 
out of the thicket to the knight’s assistance. 
It was a large wolf-dog, in strength a mastiff, 
in form, and almost in fleetness, a greyhound. 
Bevis was the noblest of the kind which ever 
pulled down a stag, tawny colored like a lion, 
with a black muzzle and black feet, just edged 
with a line of white round the toes. He was 
as tractable as he was strong and bold. Just 
as he was about to rush upon the soldier, the 
words, ‘* Peace, Brevis !’’ from Sir Henry, con- 
verted the lion into a lamb, and instead of 
pulling the soldier down, he walked round 
and round, and snuffed, as if using all his 
sagacity to discover who the stranger could be, 
towards whom, though of so questionable an 
appearance, he was enjoined forbearance. Ap- 
parently he was satisfied, for he laid aside his 
doubtful and threatening demonstrations, low- 
ered his ears, smoothed down his bristles, and 
wagged his tail. 

Sir Henry, who had great respect for the 


| Sagacity of his favorite, said in a low voice to 
tory ; nor did he, either during the combat, or | 


Alice, ** Bevis is of thy opinion and counsels 
submission. There is the finger of Heaven in 


| this to punish the pride, ever the fault of our 


house. Friend,’’ he continued, addressing the 
soldier, ‘‘thou has given the finishing touch 
to a lesson, which ten years of constant mis- 
fortune have been unable fully to teach me. 


| Thou hast distinctly shown me the folly of 
thee under the fifth rib, even as Asahel was | 


thinking that a good cause can strengthen a 
weak arm. God forgive me for the thought, 
but I could almost turn infidel, and believe 
that Heaven’s blessing goes ever with the 
longest sword ; but it will not be always thus. 
God knows his time. Reach me my Toledo, 
Joceline, yonder it lies; and the scabbard, see 
where it hangs on the tree. Do not pull at 
my cloak, Alice, and look so miserably fright- 
ened; I shall be in no hurry to betake me to 
bright steel again, I promise thee. For thee, 
good fellow, I thank thee, and will make way 
for thy masters without further dispute or 
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ceremony. Joceline Joliffe is nearer thy degree 
than I am, and will make surrender to thee of 
the Lodge and household stuff. Withhold noth- 
ing, Joliffe—let them have all. For me, I will 
never cross the threshold again—but where to 
rest for a night? I would trouble no one in 
Woodstock—hum—ay—it shall be so. Alice 
and I, Joceline, will go down to thy hut by 
Rosamond’s well; we will borrow the shelter of 
thy roof for one night at least; thou wilt give 
us welcome, wilt thou not ?’’ 





TRACED IN SAND. 





BY T. A. JANVIER. 





Tne proprieties were to be attended to by 
Madame and the Professor. This being settled, 
the Duchesse and the rest determined to forget 
that such things as proprieties existed, and to 
simply have a jolly good time. 

The Concord wagon made its appearance just 
an hour and a half after the time for which it 
was ordered—the off-horse having discovered 
that he wanted a pair of shoes, or gloves, or 
something, and positively refusing to be hitched 
up till his wants were satisfied. As it was to 
be an all-day affair, the loss of an hour and a 
half didn’t make much difference ; indeed, the 
Professor considered it to be a positive benefit, 
and succeeded in proving such to be the case 
by along and intensely stu—I mean by a terse 
and interesting chain of argument; but what 
with major premises and minor premises, first 
and second points, and the like, it became so 
involved that nobody attempted to follow it; 
indeed, no one but Madame professed to listen 
to it. Madame had a reputation for extreme 
good-nature to sustain, poor soul! 

The good and evil of the delay were probably 
about evenly balanced, at least they effected in 
not the least degree the spirits of the party; 
and, amidst a storm of cheers from the ‘‘ hom- 
ies,’’? as they were disparagingly nick-named, 
the expedition got under way. Of course the 
day was bright, of course the drive was lovely 
—they always are. To add that the ground 
was the most delightful that was ever picnicked 
on, would be only to carry the same set of state- 
ments one point further. 

Really, though, it was a nice sort of place. 
The old, uninhabited house, the headquarters 
for the day, was built of dark-gray stone, lichen- 
covered from age. The gables—and the upper 
stories were nothing but gables—were made of 
rough, unpainted wood, which the winds and 
rains, with the assistance of the sea in stormy 
weather, had toned down toa color only a shade 


lighter than the stone. The way the house was 
put together was a little striking; it gave one 
the idea of being a collection of six or eight 
little houses which had been born Siamese twins 
—on a large scale—as little tendons of passages 
held the mass together even as those unfortu- 


nate twins were bound. The eldest twin—no, 
that ’s scarcely correct ; the twin that had grown 
the most—that’s better—was a tower, built of 
the same rough wood as the gables. From the 
top of this tower there was a ‘‘ view’’—*‘‘ con- 
sidable of a stretch of kentry,’’ as a rustic, clad 
in soiled apparel, stated with decision from be- 
hind a five-barred gate. Even Madame, who is 
not fond of climbing, being rather the reverse 
of asylph, admitted that the ascent of the tower 
paid. Right straight ahead, a hundred yards 
or 80 away, were the rocks ; big, black, beetling 
fellows, against whose feet the surf kept up a 
continuous pounding, and around whose heads 
the spray dashed up in clouds. Over beyond 
these were the broad waters of the bay, dotted 
here and there with ships and fishing-boats. 
Far off on the horizon the smoke of a steamer 
was faintly visible, while close in shore a little 
yacht wabbled about, reminding one of a ma- 
rine tumble-bug. Landwards the country rolled 
away in gently-swelling hills, clad with short, 
tough little trees, which had evidently begun 
life under difficulties, and had never been able 
to surmount them ; while here and there a patch 
of green pasture land, or a field of yellow grain, 
gave variety to the landscape. The salt ponds 
lay like a silver belt amidst the hills, and fur- 
nished the highlight to the picture. It was 
certainly ‘‘considable of a stretch of kentry.’’ 

Views are excellent in their place, and so, in 
its place, is dinner. Madame was of a rather 
prosaic turn of mind—practical would, perhaps, 
better express her nature—so Madame suggested 
the advisability of substituting lunching for 
looking; herself taking the arduous and re- 
| sponsible position of coffee-maker in ordinary 
| to the expedition. Is it a necessity of good 
coffee making to get smudges on your nose and 
left eyebrow ? Madame said it was, and Madame 
ought to know; still, I must admit I have my 
doubts about it. Tha effect is certainly a trifle 
odd, and rather pleasihg on the whole. 

Under Madame’s efficient orders, a corps de 
cuisine was organized and set to work—the lazi- 
est people were forced to bestir themselves when 
Madame willed that work they should. The 
poor Duchesse did grumble a little at getting 
hot coffee spilt over her pretty little French 
| gaiters, but Madame informed her. that if she 
| had accustomed herself to making coffee and 
| being generally useful in the days of her youth, 


' the accident wouldn’t have oceurred; which, 
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of course, was consoling, though not wholly 
convincing. 

The only exception to the general activity 
was in the case of Carline. That young lady 
sat quietly on a rock with a vacant smile on 


her face, and a looking-at-a-steeple-in-the-dis- | 
tance kind of air, seemingly utterly unconscious | 


of all sublunar things. 

‘‘For gracious sake, Carline, do stop sitting 
there grinning like a Cheshire cat; there’s lots 
of things to be done; make the lemonade, if 
you can’t do anything else.’’ 

“Did you say pig or fig?’’ asked Carline, 
dreamily ; the only thing that she had heard 
in Madame’s exhortation was the allusion to 
the Cheshire cat. 

‘* Goodness! what should I say pig or fig for ? 
I said lemonade; won’t you get up and go make 
itt’? 

‘‘Oh, certainly !’’ said Carline, and wandered 
absently off to the hampers. 

‘‘Whatever can have got into the girl?’’ 
soliloquized Madame. ‘‘She acts as if she had 
hydrophobia, or something awful—guess she’s 
eaten something that’s disagreed with her.’’ 

The lunch, in time, was spread out on the 
grass, the proper amount of spiders and bugs 
being mixed with the eatables—a magnificent 


hop-toad sharing the glory of the centre of the | 


cloth with the big cake, on the top of which he 
had gravely perched himself. The solids were 
demolished, and then the undertaker took ‘‘ Her 
Majesty’’ from the ‘‘ ice-box,’’ in which she had 
been kept preparatory to being laid in state, 
and she was served in mugs by the pseudo- 
butler, ‘‘ pressed’’ by Madame for the occasion. 
While their elders and betters were partaking 
of the stronger fluid, the small fry proceeded to 
annihilate the lemonade. A howl of disgust 
arose from these wretched and depraved juve- 
niles as they tasted the article which Carline 
had compounded. 

‘* Jehosophat! you don’t call this stuff lemon- 
ade ?’’ inquired Fred, in a tone compounded of 
withering sarcasm and heartfelt disgust. . 

‘*Tt’s ow sucre,’’ said Laurie, glad of the 
chance to show his proficiency in the French 
language. 

‘You made the lemonade, Carline; what’s 
the matter with it?’’ demanded Madame, se- 
verely. 

** Matter with it? I’m sure I don’t know; I 
thought I made it all right. I remember squeez- 
ing the lemons, for I got some of the juice in my 
eye, and I didn’t say anything about it, though 
it hurt heaps,’’ answered Carline, with an in- 
jured-innocence air. 

*- Pat him on the back, do, somebody, quick !”’ 
interrupted the Duchesse, suddenly. 


** Pat who? Mercy on us! what’s the matter 
with the man ?’’ said Madame, in quickly chang- 
ing tones, as, turning from Carline, she beheld 
the Professor quite purple in the face and gasp- 

| ing in a really horrible manner. ‘Give him 
| some water, quick, or he ‘ll, he ’ll’’— 

‘* Bust,’’ interpolated Fred, excitedly. 

** Lemonade |’’ gasped the Professor, recover- 
ing a little. ‘*Do you know how she made it? 
| She squeezed all the lemons on the grass, and 

put the dry rinds into the bucket!’’ And, at 
| the remembrance of Carline’s performance, the 
| Professor again relapsed into incipient apoplexy, 

accompanied by every one but Carline and the 
juveniles. From this latter portion of the com- 
| pany arose a wild and savage cry, that re- 
| minded one of the Reign of Terror and the 
awful, ‘‘ To the lamp-post !’’ 

Carline, meanwhile, turned from red to white 
| and from white to red, and looked ready to ery. 

‘*Oh, I’m so sorry! indeed, I didn’t mean 

| to make a mistake !’’ 

‘*Of course you didn’t, dear,’’ said Madame ; 
‘*there’s a lot more lemons; come along, and 


we ’ll make some more.’’ The Madame didn’t 
pay much attention to her English when any 
one was in trouble and had to be comforted in 
a hurry. 

They were gone a good while longer than was 
| necessary for making the lemonade, and, when 
they returned, Madame’s face wore a pleased 
and quiet sort of smile, and Carline looked very 
red and very happy. 

‘* By the way,’’ said Madame, ‘‘I’m sorry, 
children, but there are no more lemons; the 
basket they were in was forgotten. You’re 
| just a3 well off without it, though. The lemons 
| for lemonade ought always to be scalded with 
| hot water, and this, if it had been made at all, 
| would have been made with cold, so likely 

you ’re all saved from a spell of sickness.” 
This philosophic theorizing did not by any 
means suffice to appease the juvenile wrath, 
and both loud and deep were the curses called 
down on Carline’s unlucky head. It was rather 
| odd that a young lady of ordinarily well-bal- 
anced intellect should suddenly, for no appa- 
rent reason, lose her wits in this astonishing 
and provoking manner; but the explanation is 
simple. Most young women are in such a state 
| at least once in their lives. 
Tosum up, then, briefly. Carline’s acquaint- 
ance with Jack Seadale began with Platonics 
; and ended with a proposal. This, of course, 
was perfectly regular and proper ; the unfortu- 
| nate part of the affair being that the proposal 
had arrived the very day preceding that on 
which the picnic took place. Carline had sat 
up half the night, and covered several quires 
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of paper with an answer, which might have 
been put on a line, viz., ‘‘yes.’’ After this 
vigil it is not surprising that her ideas were a 
little obfusticated. It is probable that she ac- 
quainted Madame with the state of the case, 
and it is also probable that it was this confiden- 
tial letting off of steam that enabled Carline to 
go through the remainder of the day without 
any remarkable deviations from the ordinary 
conduct of young ladies in civilized society. 

The empty bottles lying round on the grass 
suggested to the slightly-softened brain of the 
youth already alluded to as the butler, the de- 
lightful idea of ‘‘ writin’ somethin’ and pootin’ 
it in one, and chuckin’ it over the rocks and 
lettin’ it go out to sea, you know. Some beg- 
ga’ "ll pick it up and get fooled, you know.”’ 
No one seemed exactly to see the point of the 
joke ; indeed, the Professor was heard to ob- 
serve, ‘‘ Rubbish !’’ in a very decided manner, so 
the butler was forced to forego his ‘‘ joke,’’ much 
to his sorrow and disappointment, ‘‘ for there ’s 
no fun in doin’ that kind of thing by yourself, 
you know,’’ said the wretched youth, in sorrow- 
ful cadences. The big people scattered amongst 
the wild and tangled shrubbery of what had 
once been a beautiful lawn, and the children 
were left to make such arrangements with the 
cake as would necessitate sending for a physi- 
cian during the ensuing night. 

‘* Little pitchers have very long ears.’? The 
well-known truth of this statement received an 
additional exemplification from the conduct of 
Master Fred, whose rude remark relative to the 
lemonade was chronicled a few lines back. The 
inane suggestion of the butler was hailed by 
this piece of scampish boyhood as a direct in- 
spiration from Heaven ; the affinity of children 
and fools having probably something to do with 
his readiness in accepting the idea, which he at 
once quietly proceeded to carry out—the chance 
for a first-class piece of mischief proving more 
attractive even than eating cake till he was ill. 

Now, to show just how he was enabled to do 
the mischief that he did, we must go back a 
little. Carline, as has been said, sat up half 
the previous night writing to her Jack, and, as 
was natural, had come down late to breakfast, 
so late that the house mail-bag had been sent 
to the post—and her letter had not gone in it! 
Now, as Carline, of course, desired this precious 
document to go on the wings of the wind, or, if 
possible, on something still more rapid, the bare 
thought of waiting till the night mail was out 
of the question. 
sent off; so John, waiter and general factotum 
of the Treherg mansion, was summoned into 
the young lady’s presence, the letter given him, 
and the urgency of its immediate posting 


A apecial messenger must be | 
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| strongly impressed upon his mind. John 

promised obedience and vanished. 
| Now mark ‘‘the tide in the affairs of men.”’ 
| John had ascended and descended the kitchen 
| stairs every day, and several times each day 
for three successive years, without the slightest 
| harm attending this very mild piece of gymnas- 
tics, yet, on descending after receiving Carline’s 
letter, le deliberately pitched head first down 
the entire flight, arriving at the bottom in a 
very unenviable condition of mind and body ; 
the stumble that had started him on his aerial 
voyage having sprained his ankle so badly that 
locomotion was next to impossible. Through 
all his wounds and bruises, however, this faith- 
ful servitor remembered the letter of importance 
that had been confided to him, and the thought 
that it would not be posted in time for the noon 
mail caused him almost as much suffering as 
did his twisted shin. 

Just at this juncture Fred arrived on the 
scene; he had scented a row of some kind from 
afar off, and, having a natural desire to be in at 
the death, had run himself completely out of 
breath to attain the coveted position, and en- 
tered puffing and blowing like a young porpoise. 
He expressed sorrow that the unfortunate John 
had come to grief, and desired to know in a’ 
friendly way if there was anything that he could 
do to alleviate his sufferings. 

John replied in substance that physically 
patience was his only remedy, but that his 
mental troubles would be greatly decreased by 
the posting of Carline’s letter. Fred was an 
amiable little beggar, so promised at once to 
post it himself, and John handed over the docu- 
ment to him and he took himself off. 

‘‘Hum! Johnny Seadale ; guess there’s not 
much hurry about him—never noticed it if 
there was. He’s a lazy thing, and wouldn’t 
let me ride his horse. ‘To go right down and 
mail it,’ am I? Not if I know myself. We'll 
go right by the post-office on the way to the 
picnic; I’ll get out and mail it then. Carline 
must be precious hard up for somebody to write 
to, I don’t think.’’ 

Such was the soliloquy of the amiable infant 
as he read and pondered on the direction of 
| Carline’s letter. Of course, when once started 
| on the picnic, all thought of the letter faded 
froni his mind ; and, if the misguided butler had 
| but held his tongue about his confounded bot- 
| tles, the probabilities are that it would have 
lain quietly in Fred’s pocket till the next day, 
and would then have been mailed all right. 

‘*T, "homme propose, Dieu dispose.”’ 
The idea of putting Carline’s letter in the bottle 
and setting it adrift, did not at once occur to 
| Fred ; it was only when he found there was no 
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paper to write on and no pencil to write with 
to be had, that the brilliant inspiration of using 
the precious epistle in the place of a document 
of his own compounding occurred to him. It 
would be killing such a number of birds with 
one stone. Carline’s criminal negligence rela- 
tive to the lemonade, the remembrance of which 
still rankled in his bosom, would be avenged ; 
it would be a good joke on Johnny Seadale, 
whom, as we have seen, he had private reasons 
for disliking; and, finally, and most important 
of all, it would be such a grand piece of mis- 
chief !—than which nothing was more liked by 
this small atom of disreputable humanity. 
‘*Mum,’’ was certainly the word as Fred took 
one of the bottles from which her frozen ‘‘ Ma- 
jesty’’ had been extracted, and, rolling up Car- 
line’s letter, poked it in and corked up the 
orifice. A few embers of the fire over which 
Madame had constructed the coffee still re- 
mained, and over these Fred held the bottle 
till the sealing-wax, adhering to the neck, ran 
down and made the mouth air and water-tight. 
his result attained, the young Guy Fawkes, 
who himself deserved a first-class blowing up, 
gave a furtive glance round amongst the bushes 
to see if any one had observed his proceedings ; 
no one had; so he tucked the bottle under his 
jacket, and walked leisurely down towards the 
rocks, looking as innocent as a little lamb. 
Carline, Madame, and the Professor were 
seated in the shade of a detached boulder; the 
Duchesse having perched herself in a niche of 
rock, where she looked, as she stood with folded 
hands and a devout expression upon her face, 
like a golden-haired saint; the devout expres- 
sion and folded hands were for the Professor’s 
benefit, who was engaged in sketching her. 
**Rum-lookin’ saint you are,’’ said Fred, po- 
litely, when he had mastered the situation, but 
he did not wait for any comments upon his re- 
mark, as he wanted to get the bottle in the 
water and have done with it. A point of rock 
projected, a few yards further on, and, getting 
behind this screen, he consummated his wicked- 
ness; with a fiendish chuckle he drew the bot- 
tle from its hiding-place, and gave it a toss that 
sent it far out into the water. ‘‘ Johnny Sea- 
dale ’s always pokin’ about in his yacht ; maybe 
he’ll get it, after all,’’ thought Fred, as he 
watched the bottle receding from the shore with 
the falling tide. In a few moments it disap- 
peared amidst the tumbling waves, and he left 
his post of observation with, perhaps, just a 
little twinge of conscience at his successful im- 
propriety. 
That night there was heard the sound of 
lamentation and wailing in the Treherg man- 


sion ; infantine cries of agony, mixed with adult | 





calls for hot water and ginger. Observe how 
unjustly Providence metes out its rewards! 
The comparatively good children, whose only 
fault, and that a slight one, had been eating 
large quantities of cake, were desperately ill, 
and their little breasts were riven with tortur- 
ing pains; while the arch sinner Fred, who had 
let the cake alone that he might perform deeds 
of blackest crime, slept the caim sleep that only 
the just are supposed to be blessed with. 


The days passed on, but no letter came for 
Carline from Seadale, nor did that individual 
appear in propria persona. What could it mean ? 
she wondered. As weeks passed away, and 
still he kept on not coming, the light faded out 
of her pretty blue eyes, and the color faded 
trom her cheeks, and—and she did all the things 
that lovelorn maidens usually do, but which 
are entirely too numerous to mention. Her 
male friends said ‘‘ forsaken love.”’ Her femalg 
friends said ‘‘ Fiddlesticks! laziness.’’ Carline 
would not admit either view of her case to be 
correct. 

Two months passed away, and then, at break- 
fast, one morning, a bomb exploded that brought 
down all the castles that Carline had built since 
the receipt of that letter the day before the 
picnic. 

‘*IT say; look here!’’ said Laurie, excitedly, 
waving the Jimes about to attract attention ; 
** Seadale’s gone off; listen :— 

‘¢ ‘Cleared : Schooner yacht ‘‘ Fair and False,”’ 
Mr. J. Seadale, owner and sailing master, for 
Southampton, en route for Ceylon, Java, and 
the Sandwich Islands.’ 

‘* Whatever is he going to such ontlandish 
places for? Hedon’t like long cruises, I heard 
him say so. Changed the name of his yacht, 
too ; it used to be the ‘ Celeripes’—classical cuss, 
Seadale.”’ 

Just at this point Laurie’s rather disconnected 
remarks were brought to an abrupt termination 
by a little sort of gasping moan from Carline. 

‘‘What’s the rumpus, Carline? you’re as 
pale as a ghost.”’ 

‘*N—nothing ;’’ and, by way of proving 
this statement to be correct, Carline proceeded 
to faint dead away, then and there. 

** She had an awful headache all last night 
and didn’t sleep a wink,’”’ said Madame, ‘I 
told her she oughtn’t to get up this morning, 
but she would do it.’’ Carline had slept like 
a top, and hadn’t even dreamed of having a 
headache ; but Madame never hesitated at any- 
thing to shield a friend or wound a foe. 

Madame and the Duchesse poured water in 
Carline’s eyes and mouth, and revived her, as 
it is customary to revive fainting maidens, and 
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in a few moments she sat up and asked the 
usual conundrum under the circumstances, 
‘‘where am I?’? which being satisfactorily 
answered she allowed herself to be taken off 
and put te bed, where she remained for the 
rest of the day. 

Next morning she was down stairs again, 
looking rather paler than usual, but replying 
to all inquiries, relative to her health, that she 
was ‘quite well.”’ 

Carline was a healthy young woman, men- 
tally and physically, so she did not allow her 
affections to prey to any great extent upon her 
damask cheek—not by a long shot. Seadale 
had shamefully ‘‘ gone back on her,’’ as Fred 
would have expressed it, and of course she 
was, for a season, rather knocked out of time 
by his cruel behavior, ‘‘ but,’’? she reasoned, 
‘* if he was that kind of a fellow, her desertion, 
instead of being a matter to cry about, was a 
positive source of pleasure.’’ You see Carline 
had a great deal more sense than ordinary 
girls, and could not only philosophize in the- 
ory, but could carry her philosophy into prac- 
tice; which, my dear young ladies, allow me 
to assure you, is a very difficult thing to do; 
and, in attempting to do it, some of the greatest 
philosophers that the world has ever produced 
have signally failed. 

Well, time rolled on, and the roses began to 
return to Carline’s cheeks and the light to her 
eyes. Nearly two years had passed since Sea- 
dale’s departure ; and, during all that time, no 
word had been received from him. Why, then, 
if he no longer cared for her, should she con- 
tinue to care for him? Carline gave it up. 
And if she didn’t care any more for Seadale, 
why was she not at liberty to care for some one 
else? Carline did not attempt to answer this ; 
indeed, she hardly framed the question in her 
mind. Lawrence Knowlton was a very nice fel- 
low, she did not hesitate to admit that much, 
and .made a delightful escort to parties and 
operas, but for anything more than an escort 
to parties and operas—pshaw! ‘‘ Sufficient 
unto the day is the evil thereof,’’ said Carline, 
when her meditations had reached this point. 

The tide, as before stated, was running out 
of the bay when Fred set Carline’s letter afloat. 
With the tide the bottle ran out to sea, getting 


involved in contrary currents amongst the | 


islands, going hither and thither, but all the 
while getting further and further from land. 





its broad bosom, north went the bottle. Queer 
fishes rubbed their uncouth snouts against it, 
and looked wonderingly at the letter inside, 
then, thinking it might be a trap of some kind, 
set by their arch destroyer, man, they’d give 
their tails a whisk in the air and plunge down 
to the bottom of the sea, and brag of their pluck 
in touching the thing to other queer fishes 
whom they met in the ocean club-houses. 

Through the fogs of Newfoundland the bottle 
had a last glimpse of America; and, nodding a 
farewell to the misty shore, started off on its 
voyage across the Atlantic. On reaching the 
British Islands, it elected for the main branch 
of the current, and turned once more north- 
ward. Up it went along the coast of Norway, 
taking a descent into the Maelstrom, by way 
of relieving the monotony of the voyage, pass- 
ing the old North Cape, and finally bringing 
up in what Lieutenant Maury designates as 
the ‘‘ Spitzbergen Cauldron.’’ (The end of the 
Gulf Stream has long been a vexed question ; 
the Lieutenant explains it simply—the Gulf 
Stream ‘‘ goes to pot.’’) 

In the ‘‘Cauldron’’ the bottle took a short 
rest; it was rather tired from its long voyage, 
having suffered a good deal from ‘‘ mal du mer.’’ 
A few days of quiet reinvigorated it; and, join- 
ing the great northern current, off it went 
again to the north. Under the ice went the 
current; and, under the ice went the bottle. 
It is a debatable point as to whether there is a 
Northwest passage; I give no opinion; all I do 
say is that some six months after the bottle 
went under the ice at Cape Severo Vostochnoi, 
a Kamtschatkan lady, while paddling in her 
native ocean—a trifle of a bull, that, I fear— 
saw that same bottle dancing about on the 
top of a wave; imagining it to be the fin of a 
shark, and being naturally timid, the Kamts- 
chatkan maiden did not wait to examine it 
closely, but paddled off at the rate of forty-seven 
strokes to the minute—which is three strokes 
better than the Harvards are capable of, and 
proves the superiority of women, for any em- 
ployment or position, to men. 

After meeting this lady the bottle kept on 
down with the current—to the south now— 
bobbing about on the blue waters of the Pacific 
with the most thoroughly-at-home air, and 
appearing to feel as completely at ease with 


| itself and the rest of the world as it was possi- 
| ble for a bottle to be. Here it floated about, 


Perseverance will accomplish anything, pay 
the national debt or get a new bonnet; and | 
| travellers in those regions usually see, until— 


the bottle, by perseverance, finally left the 
shore far behind and arrived at the Gulf 
Stream. It was plain sailing now. North 


looking with interest at the coral islands, and 
palm trees, and whales, and all the things that 


until Bill Floatsom, steersman of the yachi 
‘< Pair and False,’’ saw it tossing about not a 


went the Gulf Stream, and, lazily floating on | dozen yards from the schooner’s gunnel, 
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An empty bottle in mid ocean is apt to have 
a much more exciting effect than a full one on 
land ; it certainly had in this case. The crew 
of the ‘‘ Fair and False’’ were lying round the 
deck engaged in performing nautical music, 
i.e., whistling for a wind, in which melodious 
undertaking Seadale was assisting, seated lazily 
on the cabin scuttle. 

When steersman Bill made his discovery he 
roared. 
of lungs little inferior either in strength or size 
to a blacksmith’s bellows, and his roar brought 
Seadale and the crew to their feet as if they 
had been shot up by springs. Looking in the 
direction pointed to by the excited sea dog, the 
bottle was revealed to their gaze, standing 
straight up in the water, and nodding violently 
with its sealing-wax head at Seadale, whom it 
seemed to recognize as the person to whom it 
was consigned. A boat was lowered, and the 
bottle was captured and brought aboard, where 
Seadall solemnly, in the presence of the crew, 
broke it open. He was naturally a little sur- 
prised when he found the letter inside to be 
distinctly directed to himself, and he was 
almost astonished when he found what it was 
about. Can you fancy Seadale’s feelings when 
he read that letter? I’m sure I can’t. 

It was plain that this letter which he held 
in his hand was an answer to that which he 
had sent to Carline two years before ; and, from 
the date, it was evident that Carline must have 
written her answer on the very day that she 
had received his declaration. This was all 
clear; but why had she not sent it to him? 
and even if she concluded not to send it, how 
eould it have got into a bottle, and, having got 
into a bottle, how could it have got into the 
middle of the Pacific? These were conundrums 
which he could never guess, and which, to him, 





always remained unanswered. 

Now that the long-delayed answer had come, 
and he had the blissful promise of Carline’s 
hand, there was only one course to be pursued 


Now William was blessed with a pair | 








—up helm for Canton, and then home as fast | 
| made Ethel Clifford drop her eyes quickly, as 


as steamships and locomotives could take him. 


Three months after receiving Carline’s letter | 
lap, whispering, softly :— 


in the Pacific, he was leaning over the bul- 
warks of the French mail steamer, “ Ville de 


Paris,’’ looking at the pilot boat come out from | 
oad . | 
With the pilot boat came the | 


Sandy Hook. 
morning papers, and a frantic rush was made 
by the eager passengers to rescue them. Sea- 


horror and disgust, becomes bearable, nay, 
positively delightful, as it proses on in the old 
accustomed way which you remember so well. 
Seadale read his paper thoroughly, all the 


| “‘news,’’ all the editorial comments, more or 


less wise, on the same, all the advertisements, 
and then he read the ‘‘ marriages and deaths ;’’ 
no, that is a mistake; he read all the deaths 
and four of the marriages—it was the fourth 
that stopped him, and that was :— 

‘*Knowlton—Treherg. On the 16th inst., at : 
St. Glumdolf’s Church, by the Rt. Rev. Bishop 
, assisted by Revs. and , Laurence 
Knowlton to Carline, daughter of Richard 
Treherg, Esq., of “ 

Seadale was a ‘‘ classical cuss,’’ and, as the 
paper fell from his nerveless grasp, he mur- 
mured ;— 














** Varia et mutabile semper femina.”’ 
A line which, for the benefit of country 
cousins, may be translated :— 


This record shall forever stand: 
Woman, thy vows are traced in sand. 
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‘Have you named it?’’ she asked, peeping 
at him from beneath her sun-hat. 

‘*Yes,’? he answered, gazing meaningly at 
her, as she leaned back against the old gnarled 
tree, with a daisy in her pretty hand. 

A sunbeam peeped through the branches over 
their heads, and kissed a little golden curl that 
had strayed from the keeping of the picturesque, 
rough hat; kissed the sweet brown eyes, mak- 
ing them dance and laugh ; kissed a merry little 
mouth; and, at last, rested caressingly on the 
fair daisy, the child of the sunbeams. 

‘““T wonder whom you have named it, Mr. 
Drayton? Will you tell me afterwards ?’’ 

‘“‘If the daisy is wise, and has the number 
of petals I wish,’’ he said, with a look which 


one by one she threw the snowy petals into her 
‘*Friendship, love, indifference, hate.’ 


One by one he picked up the little tell-tale 
things, picked them up with such a lingering 


touch, and held them in his firm hand; for was 


dale succeeded in capturing one, and retired to | 
, , ai s.. | 
a comparatively quiet spot to enjoy it undis- | 


turbed: for it is a great enjoyment, after a 
long absence from home, to read a familiar 
newspaper ; even the stupid “‘ leading article,”’ 
from which, in former days, you turned with 


not the daisy his—dear little type of her whose 
name it bore ? 

Meanwhile, the sunbeam peeped at him, and 
lighted a manly, honest, earnest face, that only 
half revealed the chivalrous spirit, and concen- 
tration of thought and aim, that made Bdward 
Drayton the trne man he was. 
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‘‘OMr. Drayton, 1’m sure you ’ll be pleased, 
it’s friendship !’’ said Ethel, with a frank smile. 

A shadow passed over his face. 

‘* But I’m not, Miss Ethel.’’ 

‘*‘Not!”’ she cried, growing earnest. ‘‘Oh, why 
not? Don’t you feel that friendship means a 
life-long trust ?’’ 

‘‘Your words make me feel deeply that I am 
not satisfied with the flower’s decree, for | named 
the daisy Ethel.’’ 


A deep sigh, heaved from the sympathetic | 


heart through the quivering little lips. 

‘*Q Mr. Drayton, I am so sorry!”’ 

‘‘ Why, Ethel?’ he sadly asked. 

‘« Because—because I am so fond of you; I 
love so much to be with you, and I so long that 
we should be what the daisy says, friends.’’ 

‘* But don’t you feel, deep down in your heart, 
that even your beautiful picture of friendship 
iscold? Add to it the flooding sunlight of love, 
and you know what I give you, and what I ask 
for in return.”’ 

But the answer was almost a sob :— 

‘QO Mr. Drayton, I am so sorry !”’ 

‘* Think of it prayerfully one little moment, 
dear heart. God grant you do not know your- 
self!’’ 

The little head fell for a moment on the 
clasped hands. Then she raised her true, 
brown eyes with a beseeching glance, and 
simply, gently said ;, ‘‘ Only friendship.’’ 


The manly, brave face was turned away, but | 


Rdward Drayton folded a little hand fondly in 
oue of his, while he whispered :— 
**God bless you, child. Good-by!’’ 


The to-days quickly numbered themselves | 
among the yesterdays, and Ethel Clifford’s life | 


was happy—altogether happy ? 
She felt that she had been true to her own 
heart that June morning when Edward Drayton 


had said ‘‘Good-by!’’ for surely it was not love | 


she felt for him, not the deep-burning love she 
had dreamed of in her woman-fancies: so she 


put the thought of him away with « sigh for | 


his sorrow, and lived on her earnest, happy, 
busy little life. But, as the months rolled by, 


a shadow fell on her happy heart; she knew | 
not what it meant, and plunged deeper into the 
pleasures and duties of her life, but the shadow | 


grew in‘o a craving, as shadows often will. 


One sunny June day, as she was rambling in | 
the fields, she came unexpectedly to the spot | 


where a year before Edward Drayton had told 
her the story of hislove. She had even avoided 
the spot since then; she did not know why. 
But there she was; so she lingered. She 
looked down on the fresh green grass and 
started, but she only saw a daisy near an old 


| gnarled tree, looking up at her with its inno- 

| cent little face. She stooped and picked it, and 

| a tear shone on it as she put it in her breast, 

| for it had shown her that the shadow on her 

| heart was love, the great craving was for what 
she had put from her a year ago. 

A few nights after, Ethel Clifford stood before 
her mirror, restlessly putting the finishing 
touches to a ravishing toilette, smiling at her 

| pretty self as she caressingly tucked a little 
bunch of daisies in her belt. She looked down 
| at them a moment, hesitated, selected one from 
the bunch, counted the petals, and poutingly 
rejected it; then another, and another, till, 
smiling, she kissed one and nestled it under 
the bow at her snowy neck. Oh, a rare little 
schemer was Ethel Clifford ! 

An excited, expectant look made her fair 
face more bewitching than its wont; Edward 
Drayton was to be among the guests at the lawn 
| party; he had returned from his foreign jour- 
neyings, and Ethel had not seen him since— 
| since that long-ago time. 

She greeted him with cordial, quiet dignity, 
but there was only time for a greeting. 

The evening wore on, and he did not come to 
her. Had the old love died in his heart, and 
must hers ache on through a lifetime? Such 
| thoughts made the sweet face sad, as Ethel 

rested a moment in a shadowy corner of the 
| deserted conservatory. Sad only a moment, 
for the voice she loved said, gently :— 

‘*It seems like sunshine to see you again, 
| Miss Ethel.’’ 

‘*And i am heartily glad to see you,’ 
| said, softly. 

Surely her tell-tale voice had taught him all! 
But no! he only bowed courteously, and said, 
| ** Thank you!’’ very simply. 

‘*And you will be contented now to stay at 
| home, Mr. Drayton, will you not?’’ she timidly 
asked. 

A shadow came over his face. 

‘*T had hoped so,’’ he said, sadly, ‘‘ but I am 
not brave. I must flee again; a bunch of field 
| daisies has unmanned me ;”’ and he gazed wist- 
| fully at the bunch in her belt. 

If he were not brave now, it was her place to 
be so. So her true hand tremblingly pulled 
the little daisy from her throat, the true voice 


; 


she 


waveringly said :— 
‘‘T put this there for you; read it.’’ 
| « Friendship, love, indifference, hate,”’ the 
manly voice murmured, and the last little white 
| leaf fluttered to the ground at the word “‘love.”’ 
One look into the true, brown eyes, on whose 
lashes a tear-drop trembled, and he clasped her 
to his heart, and kissed the tears away, whis- 
pering: ‘‘ Thank God, sweetheart.”’ 
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THE IVORY GATES; OR, THE 
SHADOW LADY. 





BY CLARA F. GUERNSEY. 





I pray thee, cease thy counsel, 
Which falls into mine ear as profitless 
As water in a sieve.—Shakspeare. 


CHAPTER III. 
ARIEN AND HIS MOTHER. 

Encettiz devoted herself more and more to 
her household labors, perhaps because she felt 
that zeal in her service was the only return she 
could make to Madam Van Sandtwyck for her 
goodness and condescension. Engeltie blamed 
herself that the warmest feeling she had for 
Arien’s mother could rise no higher than re- 
spect, and that she could pay her no affection 
but only duty. Madam, however, did not seem 
to know the difference. Indeed, affection was 
a commodity which she would hardly have 
known what to do with had it been laid at her 
feet. She was too busy for such trifles, and 
wrapt into study and meditation, not to men- 
tion her works of charity and her visits to the 
sick, she had no time to spare for the frivolous 
details of an approaching wedding. Madam 
earried on her good works and her medical 
practice in that spirit of ‘‘ universal benevo- 
lence’? which monastic writers assure us is the 
highest of all virtues, a spirit that regards one’s 
nearest and dearest not more than the remotest 
cannibal savage, and which never betrays the 
slightest personal affection for one more than 
another. 

She withdrew herself more and more from 
family plans and joys, and even her business 
matters, which she had once kept carefully in 
her own hands, she began to turn over to Arien. 
Arien, who had never been given to business 
affairs, often found himself much puzzled, and 
would recur to Engeltie, who thus began to have 
an insight into the concerns of her future mo- 
ther-in-law, an insight revealing, or half reveal- 
ing a state of things which began to trouble her 
with undefined suspicions. 

Madam spent more and more hours in her 
remote upper chamber, and when Arien sought 
her there he found himself received with such 
ill-concealed impatience at the interruption, and 
in the course of time even with irritation, that 
it became quite a penance to him to seek her 
presence. By and by, nomatter how important 
his errand, he saw that his mother was evi- 
dently reluctant to admit him into her sanctum, 
and she took to receiving his report, whatever 
it was, at the half-opened door. Then she 
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would send him away, and bid him wait her 
convenience—and presently she would follow 
him, give a half attention to the matter under 
discussion, hasten the affair to a decision, and 
return to her work, whatever it was. 

Before long her visits abroad became fewer 
and fewer, and she dropped almost entirely any 
pretense of social intercourse with her neigh- 
bors, declaring that her more important affairs 
left her no time for mere idle exchange of cour- 
tesies. Then, too, she dropped from her list 
one poor patient and another, and no longer 
made her daily rounds, as had always been her 
habit, but went only when called in cases of 
extreme need. If, however, the applicant were 
unusually pressing, she would turn the case 
over to Engeltie. If the girl pleaded her inex- 
perience and fear of doing harm, Madam seemed 
neither to hear nor heed. The cases, however, 
which fell into Engeltie’s hands were mostly 
fevers or fever and ague, and as her medicines 
were generally tonic decoctions of herbs and 
strong waters, it is probable she did very little 
harm. 

This outside labor doubled Engeltie’s cares, 
but she could not refuse to obey Madam’s be- 
hests or minister to the suffering. She found, 
however, that her way was more and more 
beset with difficulty. Madam’s housekeeping 
had always been as liberal as her charities, but 
now she began to contract both, or rather to 
expect Engeltie to do so, for she herself could 
not be induced to pay the slightest attention to 
details. There were no entertainments given 
now. Madam not only left off making visits 
entirely, but frequently denied herself to her 
acquaintances; and, as she left the labor of 
making excuses to Engeltie, the poor girl was 
often obliged to tax her wits and sometimes her 
conscience to find plausible reasons for Madam’s 
seclusion—reasons which, if they could not 
stifle, should at least not increase those whis- 
pers which she knew too well were growing 
louder from day to day. 

Arien on his side forced into business, and 
obliged to abandon in part his fiddle and his 
beloved books, was too true a Dutchman not to 
take a man’s interest in practical affairs, about 
which he had hitherto been very careless. He 
was surprised to find his mother’s income much 
larger than he had supposed, and more and 
more he wondered what was done with the 
money which he regularly handed over to her, 
and to what purposes were turned the fruits of 
the farm and the dairy, since none of these . 
sums ever came into his hands for re-invest- 
ment, nor did they appear in any form in the 
diminished housekeeping. True, hardly a ship 
entered the port from Holland, England, or 
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France, that it did not bring te Madam some 
case, or box, or parcel, containing no one knew 
what, for the packages were opened only by 
herself in the privacy of her study. Arien 
could only conjecture from the weight of some 
of these cases that they contained books, but 
others were suggestive by their small size, and 
the strength with which they were secured, of 
that great value which goes in little bulk. 

On one occasion a certain Captain Van Slapen, 
whose appearance and general reputation were 
rather suggestive of piracy, brought to the 
house a small casket, which he insisted on 
consigning to Madam’s own hands. From this 
casket Arien, as he entered the room suddenly, 
caught a rainbow gleam as of rare jewels. The 
box was instantly closed, however, and that 
evening Madam mentioned, as if carelessly, 
that Captain Van Slapen, knowing her to be 
curious in such matters, had brought her cer- 
tain herbs which were said in the Brazils to be 
of virtue in fever cases. 

Madam still went to meeting once of a Sun- 
day; but Engeltie, who, in spite of herself, 
began to watch her closely, could not but think 
that during the sermon Madam’s meditations 
were on themes far remote from the subjects 
discussed by Pastor Drisens. She did not go 
to her retreat on Sundays, but would spend 
the afternoon in reading some work of deep and 
metaphysical divinity, and apparently exer- 
cising her mind in the darkest and most ob- 
scure labyrinths of controversial theology, rather 
than on the plainer and more comforting teach- 
ings and promises of religion. Now and then 
she would, as it were, try to force a conversa- 
‘tion with her son and her future daughter; 
but it was an effort evidently so distasteful to 
her, and it was so hard for her to conceal the 
sort of tacit contempt with which she regarded 
their interest in the ordinary affairs of life and 
their love for each other, that the constrained 
intercourse rather tended to increase than to 
lessen the distance between her and her family. 

With the earliest dawn of light on Monday 
morning, and often before, Madam would be in 
her study, and the strange odors that floated 
about the passages would show that she was 
busy with some experiment over the furnace, 
or in some other chemical or medical pursuit, 
the end and aim of which she kept a profound 
secret. Arien began to be seriously uneasy. 
An accusation of witchcraft was quite as dan- 
gerous a thing in New Amsterdam as ever it 
was in Salem; and even if the matter were not 
carried to extremities, the thought of so dis- 
graceful a rumor attaching to his mother and 
his family name was more than Arien could 
contemplate with calmness. 





Dutch family discipline was even more abso- 
lute in those days than it is now. Madam 
Van Sandtwyck had never ruled her son with 
the rod which was the terror of his young com- 
panions ; but the distance at which she had al- 
ways kept him, the way in which she had left 
him to himself, and the peculiar nature of her 
occupations, had perhaps tended to give him a 
greater awe of his mother than if she had kept 
him more directly under her own hand. It 
was with extreme reluctance that Arien felt 
himself obliged to remonstrate with his mother, 
and to beg her, however respectfully, to devote 
herself more to her family and less to her mys- 
terious pursuits in the shadowy room under 
the roof. 

Engeltie was also growing more and more 
uncomfortable from day to day; and, impelled 
by certain discoveries which she had made, 
she for the first time communicated to Arien 
the doubt and dread and misgiving with which 
her own mind was filled, but of which she had 
never before breathed a word, even to her 
lover. 

As far as household matters went, Madam 
Van Sandtwyck had hitherto reposed in Engel- 
tie the most absolute confidence. She had not 
only been trusted with the stores of linen, but 
Madam’s rare laces, her jewels—of which she 
had no contemptible treasury—and her twelve 
heavy silver apostle spoons, and two or three 
massive silver tankards, had been ail left to 
the faithful hands of her little housekeeper. 
The Vaudois maiden, though brought up to 
the extremest frugality and simplicity, had 
nevertheless an honest liking for pretty things, 
and it had been a pleasure to her to keep the 
silver brightly scoured, and now and then to 
look over the casket in the great oaken chest in 
the best bedroom, and make sure that the ruby 
cross, and certain rings, and brooches, and 
hair-pins were all safe in their velvet nests. 
Her feelings had been rather hurt when Madam 
took the keys of the great chest into her own 
possession, making, indeed, the excuse that 
Engeltie had enough to do to keep the house 
and the servants in order, and to see to those 
outside matters of visiting the sick and dispens- 
ing medicines. 

It happened, however, that in the great 
chest were stored certain fine blankets, and 
bits of brocade, and Madam’s own wedding 
dress; and Engeltie, who had never known of 
Madam’s opening the chest since the keys were 
in her possessiong had become distressed lest 
the moths should get to these treasures, and 
had begged leave to look them over. Permis- 
sion was granted, as Engeltie thought rather 
contemptuously. 
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To her great alarm, on looking into the big 


chest, Engeltie found neither the silver nor the 
jewel casket. But, on making the supposed 
loss known to Madam, that lady only answered 


very shortly that she had put them away in | 


another place. It happened, two or three days 


after, that Engeltie went to the door of the up- | 


per room to carry some indispensable message. 
A gust of wind from a casement at the end of 
the passage had blown wide open the door 
which Madam had been holding carefully ajar, 
and Engeltie’s eyes had caught sight of a little 
heap of broken and twisted gold, the settings 
of the missing gems lying on the table, and 
near by one of the heavy spoons, the largest, 
which bore the image of the Master Himself, 
the image broken from the handle and bowl. 
Engeltie had repressed the exclamation which 
had risen to her lips, but she could not help 
thinking that, as she went away, Madam’s 
eyes had followed her with a look of suspicion, 
almost hatred. It was of this circumstance 
that she ventured at last to tell her betrothed. 
Arien was startled and alarmed. It was not 
alone the loss of the jewels, though they were 
family heir-looms and of great value; but he 


began to suspect that*his mother had set out | 


in quest of the philosopher’s stone and the 
transmutation of metals, a pursuit always iden- 


tified in the common mind with the dreaded and | 


malign influences of necromancy and witch- 
craft, and even as mere physical science counted 
as unlawful as sorcery. He had heard plenty 
of tales concerning those whom this phantom, 
if such it were, had lured not only to poverty 
but to death; and, poetical youth as Arien 
was, the idea of the family property thrown 
away in the furnace and the crucible was far 
from agreeable, even if no worse consequences 
followed. 

He knew that of late his mother’s one anxiety 
had seemed to be to turn all the produce of the 
farm and the business into hard coin, at what- 
ever sacrifice; and, however great the sum 
paid into her hands, none of it ever returned 
to him again. Indeed, she seemed to grudge 


the smallest payment for the most necessary | 


articles. Ready money was rather scarce in 
the settlement, and most of the foreign luxuries 
brought into the house were obtained by bar- 
ter, or the family might have fared harder than 
they did. 


With many misgivings, Arien resolved to | 


remonstrate with his mother, and to point out 
to her the dangers of the course she was pur- 
suing. The execution of this plan was has- 
tened by good Pastor Drisens, who took oppor- 
tunity on that same day to privately warn 
Arien that very strange things were being said, 
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and that his mother’s peculiar mode of life laid 
her open to gossip and curiosity. 

Arien could not but sorrowfully acknowledge 
| the truth, and begged the pastor to speak to his 
mother himselt ; but the good man averred that 
he had already spoken his mind on the subject 
to Madam Helligond Van Sandtwyck, and that 
| she had hardly condescended to listen to his 
pastoral admonition. Arien was more troubled 
than ever at this news. His mother had, since 
coming to the colony, been always very careful 
to pay to religion and its ministers every out- 
ward observance of respect. That she had 
treated the pastor carelessly seemed to show a 
certain recklessness and hardness, and utter 
want of common prudence, upon which the poor 
young man felt it would indeed be difficult to 
make any impression. 

Arien, however, was driven to the wall by 
| Sheer necessity. He went home from his inter- 
| view with the pastor determined to make the 
effort on the very first opportunity. Madam 
Van Sandtwyck did not come down to supper 
even though it was Saturday night. Engeltie 
| ventured to knock at the door with a little tray, 
but was sharply told from within to go away 
and not torment one further. The evening 
| passed on slowly. Arien read, or pretended to 
read, and though Engeltie’s wheel whirred fast 
as ever, her song was stilled. Fortunately they 
kept early hours, or the restraint would have 
become intolerable. Arien did not venture to 
intrude on his mother that evening ; indeed, he 
knew well she would not have admitted him; 
but it was long after midnight when he heard 
her leave her work-room, or study, or whatever 
the chamber might be called, and go to her 
bed-room. 

The next morning Madam appeared, indeed, 
at the breakfast table, but she looked weary, 
and intimated when the meal was ‘finished that 
| it was not her intention to attend that morn- 

ing’s service at the little chapel in the Fort. 
Arien and Engeltie refrained so carefully from 
| exchanging glances, that the very avoidance 
seemed more provoking than any sign of intel- 
| ligence. Madam’s eyes looked angry, a deeper 
| cloud settled on her face, and her manner, al- 
ways cold, grew icy. She looked, however, 
somewhat surprised when her son, following 
_her out of the room, respectfully begged that 
| for a few minutes she would listen to him. 
‘This is no time or place to talk of business 
, matters,’’ she said, with cold reproof. 
| “It is no business matter, mother,” replied 
Arien; ‘‘and the Sabbath is, perhaps, a more 
fitting time for what I have to say than any 
| other day.’’ 
For a moment it seemed as though the lady 
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were about to turn on him in a passion, but the 
next moment she controlled herself, and, with 








| 
| 


| 


a haughty motion of her head, she passed on | 


and entered the fore-room, where, seating her- | 


self in the great chair, she signed to Arien to 
stand before her and finish what he had to say 
as speedily as possible. Under the circum- 
stances it was not easy. 

Arien, however, had settled in his own mind 
whattodo. With the utmost respect he pointed 
out to his mother the difficulties of his own po- 
sition, acting as her agent without either author- 
ity or discretion to follow his own counsel. He 
spoke of the rumors and the talk that was be- 
ing circulated in the place, the unpleasant 
whispers that were attaching to his mother’s 
name, and the dangerous consequences that 
might follow; and he concluded by begging 
her to treat himself, now that he had arrived 
at years of manhood, with more confidence than 
she had hitherto seen fit to bestow. He paused 
once or twice in the course of his remarks ‘to 
allow his mother to reply, if she were so dis- 
posed, but she heard him through with the 
same cold, unmoved look. At last, however, 
as he finished, she said, quietly :— 

‘*Have you done ?”’ 

Arien could only say “yes,’’ upon which 
Madam Van Sandtwyck rose, and was leaving 
the room without a word or a look to show that 
she even deigned to consider his words. 

‘* Mother,’’ said Arien, inexpressibly mortified 
and annoyed, ‘have you no answer for me ?’’ 

**T have this to say,”’ she replied, with the 
same icy coldness: ‘‘ If you ever address me in 
this manner again, I will take effectual measures 


| 
| 
| 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE SIGNOR MALATESTA, 


Meantime Madam Van Sandtwyck had been 
by no means so unmoved as she had appeared. 
It had never occurred to her before that her son 
had grown up. She had thought of him as a 
sentimental, rather weak-minded boy, who, so 
long as he had his fiddle, his books, and per- 


, mission to make love to his mistress, would be 


content to do as he was told and take no fur- 


| ther thought. It was no pleasant discovery to 
| find a man’s will in her way, a way which, as 


she thought, was leading her to an end com- 
pared with which the prosperity and happiness 
of a mere commonplace young man and a Wal- 
densean maiden were of no consequence what- 
ever. 

Arien had not guessed rightly when he sus- 
pected his mother of seeking the philosopher’s 
stone, the talisman which was to turn all into 
gold. Her aim was a higher one, an object 
which once attained would be of infinite service 


_ to humanity, but which Madam Van Sandtwyck 


| 


looked on from the superior standpoint of a 
purely scientific mind. Deeply read in all the 
medical lore of the ancfent world, and in later 
authors of Europe, and the Arabian sages who 


flavored their science with imagination a little 


different in kind, but hardly less in degree than 
the moderns, Madam Van Sandtwyck had con- 


| ceived a grand idea. To her hopes of carrying 
| it out she was willing to sacrifice her home, her 


' 
| 


to prevent further insolence on your part. I | 


will forbid your marriage with Engeltie, send | 
| eases and the faculties of the human body and 


her home, and send you over to Holland by the 
next ship;’’ and without another word she 
passed on and went up the long stairs. 


had never experienced before. When a person 
of mild and gentle habits first finds out that he 
possesses a temper, the discovery is a strange 


one, perhaps not altogether disagreeable. He | 


felt that he was a man, and with a strength of 
will such as he had never known. He resolved 
that while there was land to be had for the set- 
tling, and a whole continent to settle in, he and 
Engeltie would not be parted. He knew that 
the bulk of the property belonged to his mo- 
ther, but he also knew that he was his father’s 
heir, and that something was to be his on his 
coming of age. However, being a truly relig- 
ious young man, Arien tried as far as possible 
to put the thought of all such matters out of 


| children, her household comfort, her own fair 


fame. It was long the opinion of the best med- 
ical authorities, physicians, and philosophers, 
that gems and jewels possessed occult and won- 
derful powers of healing and influencing dis- 


mind. 
By reading and, as she firmly believed, both 


She left Arien in a state of mind such as he | by observation and experiment, the learned 


Doctor Van Sandtwyck had gone further into 
this very attractive branch of science than any 
one before him; and since his death his wife 
had continued as far as she was able the inves- 
tigations which he had commenced. The pro- 
fessor, however, had not confined himself to 
dealing with gems and precious stones, but had 
made a deep study of the healing virtues of 


plants, and even animals and the nature of 


substances. His wife had been his only confi- 
dant; and following out the track which he 
had left unexplored at his death, she had con- 
vinced herself of the truth of a theory at which 
he had but guessed. As nearly as I can under- 


| stand, this theory was as follows :— 


his head as he went with Engeltie to the service 


at the Fort. 


All substances, animate as well as inanimate, 
are composed of a very few essential elements, 
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moved and ctuenstil by correspondingly fi few 

and simple forces, passing one into the other 
under varying circumstances. Certain changes 
in the forms of these elements and the actions 
of these forces cause them to vary from their 
normal course, and produce the disturbances 
known as pain and disease. 

The truth of these statements proved, Madam 
argued to herself, that almost as a logical con- 
sequence it followed that it was possible to frame 
from the most powerful remedial elements a 
single one combining in itself all virtues, con- 
trolling the disordered powers of the body and 
mind, and forcing them into their proper and 
natural courses. The most precious of all re- 
medial agents were jewels and stones, each of 
which possessed its own mystic power; and 
Madam Helligond Van Sandtwyck had conceived 
the daring and almost sublime idea that it would 
be possible by the aid of science to compose an 
artificial gem, which should comprehend in it- 
self the virtues of each particular stone, and 
the life-giving power of heat and magnetism. 
Such a stone she believed would be effectual, if 
properly applied, to cure all diseases to which 
flesh is heir. 

It will easily be seen that this theory would, 
if pursued, vast labor and expense, 
and, indeed, was an almost impossible plan of 
experiment to carry out in so remote and un- 
learned a place as New Amsterdam. Madam 
Van Sandtwyck had, however, entered upon 
this path at first hardly with a definite inten- 
tion, but this idea of the stone of healing, the 
child at once of her intellect and her imagina- 
tion, had at last so taken possession of her whole 
nature, that, like a cuckoo on the nest of a song- 
bird, it had nearly driven out from her heart 
every softer and more commonplace feeling. 

To carry on her experiments she had sacrificed 
her family jewels, her plate, and a larger part 
of her property than Arien had imagined. She 
was even now thinking of selling the farm and 
throwing its price upon the altar of her idol. 
Hitherto all her sacrifices had beenin vain, and 
had resulted only in reducing hgr precious ma- 
terials to dust and ashes. Of late, however, a 
method had occurred to her by which she be- 
lieved it possible to attain her end. Two or 
three experiments which she had made on a 
small scale had been successful, and her heart 
beat high with pride, hope, and arixiety at find- 
ing herself, as she thought, on the threshold of 
fulfilling her desires. Should she succeed in 
forming the stone of healing, she felt certain 
that, in a very few months, by a voyage to Eu- 
rope she should be able to regain more than 
the value of the property she had spent in her 
quest. 


involve 
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It did not occur to Madam Vv an Sandtwyek, 
acute as she was, that there was not a country 
in Europe where the possession of such a trea- 
sure would not subject its owner to death or at 
least imprisonment as adealer with Satan. As 
to what was to happen to her if she failed ut- 
Madam did not choose to take that into 
the account. Her experiments of the night be- 
fore had been eminently promising, and now to 
be held back on the very threshold of success 
by the gossip of a set of foolish women, and the, 


terly, 


remonstrances of a silly boy, was aimost unbear- 
able. The very thought of desisting from her 
quest turned her heart sick. And yet she knew 
that in a few months her son would have aright 
to demand an account of his own little fortune, 
part of which had been that very ruby cross 
which had long since been uselessly reduced 
to atoms. For the moment she almost hated 
Arien, and quite hated Engeltie Revel, for she 
credited her with having 
speak those words with which Madam Van 
Sandtwyck had been so deeply offended. The 
immovable, unrelenting anger of a cold, unfeel- 
ing nature had taken full possession of the un- 
happy woman. She considered that her son 
had been insolent beyond pardon, and that he 
had taken a most unwarrantable liberty, for it 
never occurred toher mind that the boy did not 


urged her lover to 


owe her as much affection and duty as if she 
had been the most careful and tender of mo- 
thers. 

So strong, however, were the religious feel- 
ings impressed upon the lady in her youth, and 
the habit of outward observance, that, though 
her mind was filled with resentment and with 
the haunting thought of that great achievement 
which possessed her day and night, she would 
not, although alone in the house, go up to the 
room above and resume a labor which would 
have appeared to all the world, if known, as 
scandalously unfit for the day. Itdid not occur 
to her to pray to be delivered from temptation, 
or strive to attain a more Christian frame of 
mind. She was strong in her observance of the 
outward forms of religion. There are natures 
who never go further, and to whom the moral 
and spiritual teachings of the Word seem alike 
unknown. They resent anything that goes be-_ 
yond routine and formal observance as they 
would resent remarks made before them ina 
foreign tongue. 

Madam Van Sandtwyck, then, would not go 
up to her study, but, in order to employ her- 
self in a manner befitting the day, she took 
down a volume of controversial sermons on some 
of the darkest and most difficult questions of 
divinity and philosophy, and compelling her 
attention to the reasoning of the dead divine, 
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soon found her mind going round perplexed in 
a path where it— 
** Found no end in wandering mazes lost’’— 

in dark questionings concerning fate, free will, 
moral responsibility, and the nice distinctions 
between sins and virtues moral and sins and 
virtues theological. To her mind religion had 
become simply one of the circle of sciences—or 
rather of late she had inclined to something 
bordering on contempt for it and its teachings, 
as she found it impossible to reduce the plainest 
phenomena of human nature and life within 
the compass of those rules and dogmas which 
had so long been to her the all in all of theology. 
To learn the doctrine by doing the will of the 
Teacher was too unscientific a method for the 
systematic and gifted mind of Madam Van 
Sandtwyck. She had always, however, con- 
formed to the outward forms of religion, partly 
from habit, partly because had she not done so 
she would have subjected herself to great in- 
convenience. A surgeon who should declare 
that he thoroughly understood human nature 
because he could name every bone in the hu- 
man skeleton, would hardly make an assertion 
more unfounded than did Madam Van Sandt- 
wyck in calling herself a Christian woman on 


account of her knowledge of polemics and her | 


punctual outward observances. Of the real 
nature of religion and its Living Power she 
knew little, and, perhaps, cared less. She had 
never collected the materials for experiment in 
that department of knowledge. 

Her husband had been a man either very 
much in advance of his age, or rather behind 
it, as the reader may choose to think. For the 
devout ‘‘ imaginations’’ of many of the leaders 
of the scientific world at that time he had no 
sympathy. On the path which she had entered 
with her husband, Madam Van Sandtwyck had 
since his death travelled very far. What really 
were her ideas can only be matter of conjec- 
ture, as she was a woman who kept her thoughts 
to herself. 

As she sat in the middle room of the house 
that Sunday morning, her eyes did, indeed, 
follow the lines of the volume before her, but, 


in spite of herself, there was an under-current | 


of thought in her mind which kept running 
over the ways and means by which the precious 
materials for future experiments might be pro- 
eured. And yet, anxious as she was to begin 
her work, there was a certain something which 
held her back, or rather which in vain endeay- 
ored to hold her back, for Madam Van Sandt- 
wyck was far too resolute of will to be influ- 
enced by any such vague mood. Ever since 
her studies had been systematically directed 


toward this goal, Madam had been haunted by | 


| resolute to follow out her own designs. 








a feeling which almost every one has at some 
time of their life experienced, a sensation of 
invisible companionship. This feeling of a 
presence not her own, which was invisible, in- 
audible, intangible only because, as it seemed, 
its personality lay just without the circle of her 
own will, and which, nevertheless, seemed to 
exercise a certain influence over her own mind, 
was a very annoying thing to a woman like 
Madam Van Sandtwyck. 

The further she went, the more successful 
were her experiments, the stronger grew this 
unaccountable sensation. A vague misgiving 
that it would continue and grow, and that this 
shadow was not without a substance somewhere, 
gave birth toacertain reluctance to go forward, 
even while the stronger force of her will was 
ardently bent on accomplishing her purpose. 
However, Madam so despised this weakness of 
hers, that, if possible, she was only the more 
She 
gave up the vain attempt to read after a little, 
and, shutting her book, she went over in her 
own mind the ways and means at her command. 
Suddenly she started as a thought occurred to 
her, which seemed at first a relief, but which 
was followed by doubt and perplexity. 

‘*At all events,”’ she said, half aloud, ‘‘ it will 
do no harm to look at it.’’ 

She put down the book, and, going to the 
high chest of drawers on the other side of the 
room, she took from a secret nook a tiny box, 
and from the box a splendid sapphire set in a 
ring. For generations this gem had belonged 
to the Van Sandtwyck family, and had always 
been given to the elder daughter of the house 
until her marriage. There was a legend that 
it had been* given to some former Van Sandt- 
wyck by Duke Philip, surnamed the Good, for 
some deed of service, and it had been treasured 
up with the greatest care. Gertje had taken 
it from her hand when dying and committed it 
to her mother. ' 

‘Let this be for Arien’s wife,’’ she said, 
‘‘and if they have a daughter let them call it 
after me.’’ 

If Madam Van Sandtwyck had ever loved 
either of her children it had been Gertje, and 
now as the jewel flashed in the sun it brought 
back almost tenderly the remembrance of her 
dead child. But, then, it was exactly the thing 
she wanted, and it was vexatious to think that 
so rare a jewel, which might contribute to her 
great object, should be wasted on such a girl 
as Engeltie Revel. True, the stone was not 
hers, and there was such a commandment as 
‘‘Thou shalt not steal,’’ but then, was such an 
idea as that to be weighed in the balance with 
such a sublime undertaking as hers, an under- 
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taking which would result not only in such 
boundless good to suffering humanity, but 
would bring such satisfaction in the present 
and such lasting fame in the future to Madam 


Helligond Van Sandtwyck? In short, was a 
trifling question of the rights of property to 
prevent so important a person as herself from 
following her own way ? 

Madam did not go so far as to answer these 
questions, but sat for a few minutes in deep 
meditation. There would be money needed, 
also, no inconsiderable weight in gold and sil- 
ver, to carry on the series of experiments of 
which the sapphire was to be the basis. For 
a little while she hardly saw how she was to 
raise this money, without selling her land, a 
proceeding which would certainly cause new 
talk in the community, and most likely new 
remonstrances from Arien. 

One thing she could do, the captain of the 
Brederode had offered to buy Metje’s boy Casar 
—Metje was an old black woman, who, ever 
since the Van Sandtwycks had come into the 
colony, had served her mistress faithfully. 
The boy Cesar, now a fine tall fellow of eigh- 
teen, was the child of Metje’s daughter, the 
last of her seven children dispersed to the four 
winds. This daughter, who had never belonged 
to Madam Van Sandtwyck, had been sold into 
Virginia; but Arien, touched by the poor old 
grandmother’s agony of mind, had been suffered 
by his mother to spend all his available cash 
in buying Cesar, then a sickly boy of fourteen, 
whom no one had expected to live. 

No definite promise had been made, but it 
had been understood that Cesar was to remain 
with his grandmother, and find a home under 
the Van Sandtwyck roof, at least as long as 
the old woman lived. 

When Captain Van Slapen had made his 
offer for Cesar it had been rejected; but now 
the idea of parting with the boy, whose services 
were certainly not much required about the 
house, occurred repeatedly to Madam Van 
Sandtwyck. True, the captain of the Brede- 
rode was reported to be as hard a master as 
he was a good sailor, and it was more than 
suspected that he carried a large assortment of 
colors in his lockers, that among them might 
be found the black flag of a pirate, and that the 
rich merchandise which he disposed of on such 
liberal terms was not always honestly come by. 

The boy himself would doubtless object to 
being consigned to the tender mercies of Skip- 
per Van Slapen, and old Metje would weep and 
lament, and Arien and Engeiltie would seriously 
disapprove. The latter consideration, however, 
rather acted as an inducement to Madam Van 
Sandtwyck. WUer habitual indifference to her 


son, which had increased during all the years 
in which she had allowed her affections to grow 
rusty for want of use, while she was developing 
the higher part of her nature, was fast growing 
into aversion and might ripen into hatred. 

Metje was old, and, in the course of nature, 
could live but a few years longer; and was the 
fate of an insignificant black boy, a little suf- 
fering to an ignorant old slave woman, to be 
weighed in the balance with the attainment of 
so glorious an end as the stone of healing? 

As she sat still in her great chair she sud- 
denly became conscious that she was not alone. 
I say that the consciousness was sudden, but in 
reality the feeling had been gradually growing 
upon her*for some minutes before it grew strong 
enough to suggest wonder and doubt. As this 
dim feeling passed into an unspoken question, 
and a thrill of something resembling terror, the 
lady raised her eyes and saw that indeed she 
was no longer alone in the room. 

In the chair opposite to her sat a little old 
gentleman, a perfect stranger. Had his white 
hair and deeply wrinkled face been taken as 
an index of his age, he would have been called 
close on the utmost verge of life; but so erect 
was his figure, so brilliant and piercing his 
eyes, 80 shrewd, so eager was his look, that on 
a second glance you would have set him down 
as scarce past middle age. 

He sat very still; but he looked as lithe and 
active as.a cat about tospring. His dress was 
a decorous suit of black with a falling band 
of the finest lace, a rapier in a black sheath 
hung by his side, and his whole appearance 
proclaimed that whatever else he might be he 
was certainly a very fine gentleman; and this 
idea was confirmed by the elegant and courtly 
bow with which, as soon as he saw that he was 
noticed, he rose and saluted Madam Van Sandt- 
wyck. The lady on her part was very much 
puzzled and surprised. She could not guess 
how the stranger had entered so noiselessly, 
nor who he was. He was neither a Stuyvesant, 
nor any of the Patroon’s people from up the 
river, nor did he in fact look at all like a Dutch- 
man; but though she could not call to mind 
where she had ever seen his face, she felt that 
they had met before. 

But, though it was nearly high noon, it was 
growing very dark out doors. The thunder- 
storm was coming down from the hills on the 
wings of the wind, and the shadows that were 
gathering in the room may have perplexed the 
| lady’s vision. 
| ‘*You are surprised to see me, my dear Ma- 
dam,’’ said the stranger, with the utmost cour- 
tesy and suavity; ‘‘ and, indeed, I fear I have 
taken a liberty in entering thus unannounced, 
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while you were so deeply engaged with your 
pious studies. But our sex I fear always takes 
advantage of the goodness of yours, and then 
we depend for our pardon on that very amia- 
bility wpon which we trespass ;”’ 
ger made another bow, and seemed to feel that 
he had offered an apology which no mortal 
woman could fail to accept. His voice, though 
low, was very deep and musical, and some way 

~ impressed the hearer with a sense that it came 
not from the speaker there present, but from 
some one a long way off. 

‘*T cannot recall your name, sir,’’ said Ma- 
dam, with some hesitation, and more and more 
convinced that she had somewhere met this 
very polite old gentleman, and that not so 
long before. Certainly, he was no dweller ‘in 
New Amsterdam, and, for an instant, there 
might have flashed through Madam’s mind 
the wild idea, that here, in bodily shape, was 
the presence that had so long made itself felt 
in her lonely hours of work and watching ; but 
if it were so, she smiled at her own folly in 
imagining, even for an instant, that ‘‘a mere 
state of the nerves’’ could assume a visible form. 

‘*T could not hope to remain long in Madam’s 
memory,’’ said the stranger, ‘‘ but, perhaps, 
she will be able to recall one of the humblest 
pupils of the late Doctor Van Sandtwyck, when 
she hears my name, Jacopo Malatesta.’’ 

Now French, German, English, and even 
Moorish and Jewish scholars, had been wont in 
times past to seek the acquaintance of the 
learned Doctor, and some of them had been 
such very queer company, that the respectable 
folk of Leyden had opened their eyes, not only 
in wonder but suspicion. Among these visitors 
Madam did, indeed, remember a Jacopo Mala- 
testa, who was said to be a great chemist from 
Padua. But, then, it was full fifteen years 
since Malatesta had made a flying visit at the 
lonely house by the Dollert Zee. He had then 
been a feeble old gentleman, apparently fast 
coughing himself into his grave; and this alert 
personage, though he resembled the old Paduan, 
looked as if he might live to almost any age. 

However, as she looked closer, she would not 
doubt that this was really the Signor Malatesta, 
for she noticed on his hand a peculiar scar, the 
mark of a burn which she remembered to have 
heard had befallen him in some chemical ex- 


periment. 


CHAPTER V. 
A PERSECUTED SCHOLAR. 
‘*T am glad to see, Signor Malatesta, that you 
have so recovered your health,’’ said Madam, 
rather stiffly. 


and the stran- | 
| with a bow. 


| 





She spoke with some coldness, for she could 
not understand why this little old gentleman 
should have entered her house in such an un- 
ceremonious way. 

‘lowe Madam an apology,” said the Signor, 
“* But I found the door open, and, 


| as my modest knock did not withdraw Madam’s 


attention from her studies, I ventured to pre- 
sent myself before her without interrupting 
her; and, as to my health, I am but an old 
man, old and feeble;’’ and here the Signor, 
who had been standing all this time, did, indeed, 
look so fatigued that Madam could only ask him 
to be seated, and inquire how he came to be in 
so remote a corner of the earth as New Amster- 
dam. 

‘* Being in Rotterdam,’’ said the Signor, *‘ for, 
as the gracious lady knows, I have always been 
a wanderer, going to and fro upon the earth, 
and walking up and down in it, I encountered 
my old friend, Captain Van Slapen. Know him ? 
Oh, yes, for many years !—a most admirable, a 
most excellent man,’’ said the Signor, with a 
sort of enthusiasm. ‘‘ And he mentioned to me 
a slight commission with which you had en- 
trusted him, thinking that I should be able, by 
certain connections of mine, to forward the gra- 
cious lady’s wishes—as, indeed, Iwas. I hope 
the jewels were satisfactory to the gracious 
lady ?”’ 

‘*Yes,’”? said Madam, very briefly; for, al- 
though the Signor was surely a most polite old 
gentleman, nevertheless there was a sort of 
sharpness and astuteness about him which 
made the lady feel that she must be on her 
guard, and yet she hardly knew why. 

‘“*IT was convinced from what I had seen and 
heard of Madam Van Sandtwyck,’’ continued 
the Signor, ‘“‘that she desired the precious 
stones for no vain female reasons-—but for some 
deep scientific purpose. I flattered myself that 
I had sufficiently understood her character to 
see that she was wholly above those objects 
which generally absorb the female mind.’’ 

Madam inclined her head graciously. If 
there was any point on which she was accessi- 
ble to flattery, it was en her superiority to her 
own SCX. 

‘¢ As I had made some trifling experiments on 
the virtues of stones myself,’’ continued Signor 
Malatesta, ‘‘my curiosity led me to ask a few 
questions of Captain Van Slapen; and, from 
some words that he said, I was convinced that 
Madam Van Sandtwyck and myself were upon 
the same track; and I have crossed the sea only 
to ask some little enlightenment from the sun 
of her learning.”’ 

‘You are far more likely to enlighten me, 
said Madam Van Sandtwyck; but she was flat- 
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tered in spite of herself, and yet not altogether 
pleased that a stranger should have penetrated 
her design, if such, indeed, were the case. 

‘<I take it,’’ said the Signor, sinking his voice 
to a whisper, and leaning forward, *‘ that Madam 
is in pursuit of the stone of healing.” 

Madam Van Sandtwyck’s first emotion was 
that of keen mortification. 

‘‘ And have you found it?’’ she asked, with 
a bitterness which she hardly attempted to 
‘conceal. 

‘¢]—ah, no, Madam!’’ said the Signor, with 
extreme humility; ‘‘I am but a poor scholar, 
and have no means for carrying on the costly 
experiments necessary; but, if I had—ah, 
Madam, what might we not achieve with the 
help of your learning and your intellect! If 
Madam will allow me, I will explain; I will lay 
open to her my own ideas, trusting that she 
will condescend to give me her opinion.”’ 

‘‘Go on,’’ she said, breathlessly. 

The Signor, then, after a slight sketch of the 
plan he had pursued, made it apparent that 
the path of discovery he had entered, and by 
which he hoped to attain his end, was in sub- 
stance identical with herown. As he went on, 
it seemed to Madam Van Sandtwyck that there 
was not only a probability, but almost an abso- 
lute certainty of success, and she was doubly 
annoyed and troubled to think that so poor and 
mean an obstacle as the mere want of funds 
should stand in the way of so glorious an en- 
terprise. It was adelight to Madam, after such 
a long restriction to the unintellectual society 
of New Amsterdam, to find herself once more 
in conversation with so learned a man as Sig- 
hor Malatesta, one, too, who so thoroughly ap- 
preciated her character and her aims. 

In the course of the conversation the Signor 
made it appear that he, like herself, had labored 
under the weight of calumny, and that, merely 
because he had sacrificed his whole fortune and 
the better part of life in the pursuit of science, 
he had been obliged to fly from Padua to save 
himself from the clutches of the Inquisition, 
whose dealings with witches and sorcerers were 
carried on in a wholesale style of cruelty and 
ruthiessness, which makes the superstitions of 
our own ancestors shrink into insignificance. 
No better fortune, however, had attended him 
at Paris. The city had been thrown into a 
fever of terror and exeitement through dread 
of the mysterious Rosicrucians; and the poor 
Signor, taken for one of this dangerous frater- 
nity, had had much ado to save his neck. From 
Paris he had made his way to Rotterdam, where 
he lived for some time in obscurity; but even 
there he had been actused in the same unjust 
manner, and, simnply because he lived in quiet, 





and busied himself with his furnace and flasks, 
he had been suspected of coining false money. 
From the consequences of this evil report he 
had been saved by the captain of the Brede- 
rode; but he had, it appeared, landed in the 
colony with means in no way sufficient to carry 
on his chemical pursuits, although he hinted 
that he had managed to bring with him some 
remains of his once large patrimony, which, 
with true enthusiasm, he wished to dedicate to 
that science which had already cost him so dear. 
He seemed to think it possible that the cruel 
accusations, which had driven him from Europe, 
might pursue him across the sea in the shape 
of a warrant from the States-General. At all 
events, he was persuaded that, for the present, 
he should do well to keep himself as quiet as 
possible in the private lodging which had been 
found for him by Captan Van Slapen. He also 
insinuated that it would be by no means for Ma- 
dam’s advantage if he were known to be a fre- 
quent visitor at her house, still less a fellow- 
laborer with her in the room up stairs, concern- 
ing which the Signor said he regretted to hear 
that there were already afloat such rumors as 
were too apt to arise among the vulgar concern- 
ing the learned and high minded. 

** But I must see you again,’’ said Madam 
Van Sandtwyck, eagerly. ‘‘ We must talk over 
this matter, which was, I thought, known to no 
other person in the world but myself.’’ 

‘* Pardon me, Madam,”’’ said the Signor, tak- 
ing a pinch of snuff out of a delicately-carved 
ivory box, and glancing sideways, ‘‘ but I am 
willing, more than willing, to relinquish to you 
all the glory of this great enterprise ; the rather 
as I perceive that your conception of the thing 
must have preceded my own. Moreover,’’ 
added the Signor, after amoment’s pause, ‘‘ my 
own studies have turned, of late, in another 
direction. I will give up to you this attempt 
entirely ; nay, more, I will gladly furnish you 
with most of the requisite materials on one tri- 
fling condition.’’ 

‘And what is that?’’ said Madam, wonder- 
ing. 

‘‘ Excuse me,’” replied the Signor, rising and 
seeming in a prodigious hurry; ‘‘ but I see the 
people coming home from church, and it would 
be better, situated as we are,’’ and he spoke as 
if he had acquired the right to say we, ‘‘ that 
I did not at present meet the rest of your fam- 
ily ; in fact, that my visit be kept quite private. 
If Madam will so far condescend as to meet me 
just opposite the place where the Brederode is 
anchored, after the town is quiet—say at ten 
to-night—I shall have the honor of explaining 
the matter further to her, and, also, I hope, of 
removing certain scruples which, I fear, now 
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hinder this glorious, this noble work ;’’ and, 
with another profound bow, the Signor Mala- 
testa disappeared so suddenly that, had he, 
indeed, possessed the gift of invisibility, he 
could hardly have taken himself out of the way 
more rapidly. 

Madam’s mind was in no state to meet Arien, 
Engeltie, and the servants, and already they 
were coming towards the house. She escaped 
them by going up stairs to her own bed-cham- 
ber, where, sitting down, she endeavored to 
compose her thoughts. She could not but be 
greatly interested in the Signor Malatesta. She 
wondered within herself what were the studies 
at which he had hinted, and doubted not that, 
in so long a life, ascholar so learned and de- 
voted must have acquired many secrets well 
worth knowing. What were the means he had 
promised her for the attainment of her own 
ends? What was the condition of which he 
had spoken? She felt it to be absurd that she 
should be expected to meet this curious little 
man alone at that late hour, for the whole town 
in those days went to bed and to sleep long be- 
fore ten. However, as the hour drew near, 
Madam Van Sandtwyck, muffled in her cloak, 
slipped noiselessly out of the house and took 
her way towards the appointed rendezvous. 





CHAPTER VI. 
BY THE RIVER. 

Ir was easier for Madam Van Sandtwyck to 
do such a thing than for any other woman in 
the settlement. The chances were that no one 
would meet or question her, and, if any one 
did, she had but to say that she was going to 
visit a patient. No accident, however, delayed 
her, and she arrived in safety at the place ap- 
pointed. The Brederode lay at anchor not at 
the slip, nor anywhere within range of the guns 
of the Fort, but out in the stream, about half 
way between the City Tavern and the Old Ferry 
House. Many queer craft had sailed in and 
out of the East River since Captain Block had 
launched the first ship ever built there, the 
‘*Unrest,’’ but [doubt whether among them all 
was one more remarkable than’the Brederode. 
She had the high, square stern of those days, 
but she was said to be the fastest sailer known, 
so fast, indeed, that other skippers whom Cap- 
tain Van Slapen had outrun, were wont to 





shake their heads and aver that no craft, unless 
related to the Flying Dutchman, could cut the | 
water at such a rate. The Brederode was in | 
the habit of coming and going in rather avague | 
and unaccountable manner; but, then, it was | 
understood that her commerce was chiefly in 
the Spanish Main. 


The long war of Holland with her oppressor 
had left on the minds both of the Dutch and 
English an idea that Spanish ships were a sort 
of fair game wherever they were found. The 
crew of the Brederode did not often come on 
shore at New Amsterdam ; but, when they did, 
they behaved civilly to the people. As for the 
captain himself, the magistrates, being religious 
and respectable men, probably did not think it 
best to ask a fellow-creature questions which 


might have led him to tell lies. As for the two" 


long brass guns on her decks, why, every mer- 
chantman went armed in those days; and, if 
there were more port-holes in the Brederode 
than common, they were never visible to the 
naked eye in the port of New Amsterdam. 

Just now, in the full light of the October 
moon, the Brederode lay gently rocking to and 
fro as the tide came in, her huge shadow sway- 
ing back and forth on the rippling water. The 
moonlight and the black shadow made her look 
like a ghostly thing. All was still on board, 
and there was not even a light from the cabin 
window. No boat was to be seen on the shore ; 
but, all at once, it occurred to Madam Van 
Sandtwyck that, on the whole, the neighbor- 
hood of the Brederode, at ten o’clock at night, 
was hardiy a desirable place for a respectable 
matron and alone woman. The woods behind 
her were black in shadow, silver in the moon. 
A low, but rising wind was whispering in the 
trees, the frogs croaked now and then from 
Beekman’s Swamp, and the various mingling, 
unaccountable voices of the night sounded in- 
expressibly eerie and forlorn. 

Almost for the first time in her life, Madam 
Helligond Van Sandtwyck felt a sensation akirf 
to fear, and was half-minded to turn and fly 
homeward as fast as her feet would carry her. 
But to the impulse that urged her to fly home- 
ward Madam would not give way. The proba- 
bilities were that if she did not meet Signor 
Malatesta here he would seek her in her own 
home, and was she to confess to him that, like 
a mere ordinary mortal, she had been scared 
away by the night and the shadows? No; she 
would never be so weak; and so, priding her- 
self on her strength, she involved herself in 
that snare which is set by the fear of man. 

The next moment the Signor stood before her, 
emerging from behind a tall elm tree that stood 
over the water. He must have come from be- 
hind the tree, because there was no other place 
of concealment near; but, so sudden was his 
appearance, that it almost seemed as if one of 
the shadows of the place had taken to itself life 
and motion. The Signor was as polite and re- 
spectful upon the lonely’shore as he had been 
in Madam’s own parlor. He complimented her, 
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but with great delicacy, upon her superiority 
to vulgar female terrors; and, without further 
preface, entered upon the business of their 
meeting. It appeared that the Signor was not 
so wholly without the means of carrying on his 
experiments as Madam had understood. He 
had been about to explain, when forced to leave 
her, that the sole remains of his patrimony con- 
sisted in certain valuable jewels of various 
kinds, which jewels he, with genuine devotion 
to the cause of science, inspired with enthusi- 
asm for the high aims and heroie perseverance 
of Madam Van Sandtwyck, was willing to lay 
at her feet. 

Having gone so far, the Signor Malatesta drew 


from his pocket a small casket, and placed it in | 


the lady’s hand. The lid flew back, and the 
moon’s rays were returned in multiplied and 
varicolored splendor from a heap of loose stones, 
apparently of great size and value. There were 
diamonds and rubies, topaz and emerald stones ; 
in fact, there was a specimen of almost every 
gem that is known, with one exception—there 
was no sapphire. Madam Van Sandtwyck 
looked at them with longing eyes. 

‘IT see no sapphire here,’’ she said, at last, 
rousing herself from her meditations; ‘‘ and, 
without that one stone’’— 

‘* All the others are useless,’’ interrupted 
Signor Malatesta. ‘‘ But has not the gracious 
lady such a stone in her own hands ?’’ 

With some reluctance Madam acknowledged 
that such was the case; not till afterward did 
it occur to her to wonder how the Signor should 
have known the fact ; but she added, with some 
hesitation, that the jewel had belonged to her 
husband’s family, and that she held it only in 
trust for her son. 

An odd look, half mocking, half questioning, 
came over the face of Signor Malatesta. 

‘* And is Madam deterred from her glorious 
career by such a trifling scruple?’’ he asked. 

Madam Van Sandtwyck colored, and, for a 
moment, felt ashamed of her own hesitation, 
but she was silent. 

**T assure the gracious lady,’’ remarked the 
Signor, with the utmost humility, ‘‘ that I re- 
spect this amiable weakness—to which the 
greatest natures are sometimes subject —this 
dislike to breaking the bonds by which early 
education still holds our feelings, though not our 
reason. But, if Madam will reflect, she will 
see that the possession of the invaluable re- 
medy, in which this stone is a necessary part, 
will enable her to procure for her family—for 
Mynheer Arien—wealth which might easily 
purchase a score of such stones. True, the 
ring is an old family heirloom; bat, allow me 
to point out that, in combining it with other 


jewels into the glorious one we propose to fabri- 
cate, it is not destroyed, but made infinitely 
| more precious.”’ 

‘*It is true,” said Madam Van Sandtwyck, 
thoughtfully. 
| ‘*And then,’’ insinuated Signor Malatesta, 
in the softest tones, ‘‘ will this be the only part 
of the family jewels which your noble zeal in 
the cause of science and humanity has devoted 
to this great end? Why should the gracious 
lady hesitate to redeem the value of that she 
has already bestowed, by contributing that 
which remains to what can hardly be called an 
experiment, so great is the certainty of suc- 
cess 2”? 

It would be useless to pursue the arguments 
| by which the lady’s last remaining scruples 
| Were swept away; and the reasoning by which 
he overcame her objections to parting with the 
slave Cesar. As to Captain Van Slapen, the 
Signor declared that he could answer for that 
gentleman’s humanity of character as he could 
for his own. 

As it was, before their conference was ended, 
Cesar’s fate was determined, and, indeed, she 
quite prided herself on that superiority of 
character which enabled her to make the 
sacrifice regardless of the inconvenience and 
the appeal to her feelings which would be so 
disagreeable to encounter. 

‘And the condition of which you spoke,”’ 
she said, at last. 

‘*Oh, a mere, trifle !’’ said the Signor Mala- 
testa, airily, ‘‘not worth naming. It is only 
that in return for these precious jewels, and 
the whole glory of this great enterprise which 
I am prepared to surrender to her, she should 
give m® her shadow.”’ 

‘*Give you my shadow!’’ said Madam Van 
Sandtwyck, amazed. ‘‘ What do you mean 2’’ 

‘* Exactly what I say, gracious lady,’’ replied 
Signor Malatesta, quietly. ‘‘I ama collector in 
my way, but, instead of an assortment of coins, 
or medals, or old books, or minerals, or butter- 
flies, 1 have made a collection of shadows, some 
of which I have obtained at great expense, 
though, indeed, some of my most valuable sha- 
dows I have had for a mere trifle.’’ 

‘* But is it possible to separate a shadow from 
| the person to whom it belongs ?’’ replied the 
| lady, suspecting that the Signor must, after all, 
| be a little crazy. 
| ‘Oh, surely yes!’’ said the Signor; ‘‘it is 
_ only a little secret of art, which I shall some 
time be happy to show you, when our grand 
object is achieved. The relation of light to 
bodies is, believe me, a most curious and inter- 
esting subject. Light, whether the rays of the 
| sun, or artificial, has merely to pass through a 
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body without being absorbed, and in such a| temptuously, ‘the shadows of kings, and 


case, no shadow will be produced ; but I see you 
are still doubtful. Let me show you some speci- 
mens from my collection.’’ The Signor waved 
his hand. Did the lady dream, or was it really 
the case ’—that the vast shadow of the ship rose 
from the river with a tremulous, quivering 
motion, and, flitting over the water like a cloud, 
settled black and motionless upon the sward 
and the pebbles and sand of the shore. She 
looked intently at the vessel. The ripples 
which had lain black as night in the deep 
shades of the Brederode’s hull, were bright as 
silver in the light of the moon. 

‘*T do not value this very much,’ 
Signor Malatesta, carelessly, ‘‘ as it is but the 
shade of inanimate timber, and my good friend 
the captain threw it into our bargain when 
he disposed of his own to me for a consideration 
trifling between friends. I lend his to him, 
however, when he is on shore; but here are 
some other specimens from my collection,’’ he 
continued, taking a little book bound in vellum 
from his pocket, and murmuring over what 
was apparently a list of names, but so low that 
Madam Van Sandtwyck could catch none dis- 
tinctly. As he spoke, one and another shadow 
seemed to grow out of the air, and gather in 
utter stillness behind Signor Malatesta, like 
obedient servants waiting their master’s orders. 

It was not easy to discern the exact charac- 
ter of these strange phantoms ; but they seemed 
the likeness of men and women, old and young. 
There was the peasant’s cap and short petti- 
coat, and the sweeping robes, nodding feathers, 
and floating laces, that marked the court lady. 
Some wore the plumed hat of the noble, and 
others had the savage coronal of feathéts, and 
the shadowy bow and arrow that showed that 
the very wild Indians had had their dealings 
with Signor Malatesta. There was more than 
one in the long robe, whether of law or divinity, 
it was impossible to determine, and one that 
withdrew a little distance from the others had 
an air of inexpressible, though forlorn, dignity, 
and wore, as it seemed, the dress of royalty, 
and the likeness of a kingly crown. 

t A chill ran over Madam Van Sandtwyck, for 
there was something very ghostly in all these 
shadows, as they crowded one upon another, 
close together, yet distinct; and seeming, 
though so still, to be endowed with a certain 


> remarked 


phantom life of their own. 

**T suppose,’’ she said, speaking rather to 
disguise the startled half horror, which had 
fallen upon her, ‘“‘that you regard yonder 
shade with the crown as one of your most pre- 
cious treasures ?”’ 

**Oh, no,”’ said Signor Malatesta, quite con- 
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popes, and emperors, and such, are cheap in 
the market, almost given away, in fact. That 
shadow now is far more precious,”’ and he 
pointed out a shade which was lying at length 
on the sand by the river side, as plainly 
marked as though the figure to which it be- 
longed had been standing there in the rays of 
the moon. It was the shape of a man, appa- 
rently in the dress of a priest, but with droop- 
ing head and shoulders, as though bowed down 
in an agony of shame and grief; and, even as 
the Signor spoke, the poor shadow shrank and 
cowered, and seemed to wring its phantom 
hands in despair. 

‘It cost me very dear, that,’? remarked the 
Signor, ‘‘ for it belonged to a man who could 
hardly make up his mind whether he would 
give it up to me, or to my greatest enemy ; but 
I conquered at last,’’ he added, with a sudden 
fierceness, which contrasted eddly with his 
usual silky courtesy. 

** You have enemies, then ?’’ said the lady. 

‘What votary of science has not, in this 
bigoted age, Madam ?’’ said Signor Malatesta, 
with the melancholy pride of martyrdom. 
**But it grows late; shall we conclude our 
bargain ?’’ and with a sign of his hand he dis- 
missed his shadowy train of attendants, which 
vanished as fast as they had come, only the 
unhappy shade in the priestly robes seeming 
to linger for a second, with an agonized gesture 
towards Madam Van Sandtwyck, as of helpless 
warning and supplication. A black frown 
swept over Signor Malatesta’s face, and the 
poor shadow scurried away, and was lost in 
the darkness which settled once again under 
the hull of the Brederode. Madam Van Sandt- 
wyck hesitated before she answered. 

‘*T should never ask for the gracious lady’s 
most honorable shadow, until the stone was 
found, and she had made proof of its virtues,’’ 
said Signor Malatesta, in his most amiable 
manner. ‘‘And of what use is a shadow to 
the world in general? It enhances one’s con- 
sequence in no way. It can neither be eaten 
nor worn, and there is no one in the world who 
could or would buy it but myself—a whimsical 
collector—and is it to be compared in value to 
these jewels, still less to the certainty of possess- 
ing the Stone of Healing ?”’ 

Madam could not but allow that Signor Mala- 
testa spoke truth. Still a feeling which she 
could hardly explain, probably some lingering 
remains of childish superstition, held her back 
from closing directly with the Signor’s pro- 
posal; though all the advantages of the bar- 
gain certainly appeared to be on her side. 

‘*Ts it possible,’’ said Signor Malatesta, with 
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asmile that was but the ghost of a sneer, ‘‘ that 


a lady of your strength of mind can have any | 
belief in the silly tales of the nursery about | 


people who enter into compact with the spirits 
of evil, and that you can think an humble 
student like myself in any way related to a 
being whom all the enlightened know, per- 
fectly well, has no existence but in the credu- 
lity of the vulgar ?’’ 

Now, to say the truth, certain wild ideas of 
this nature had darted across Madam’s thoughts, 
but if she had been a modern scientist she 
could hardly have been more shocked with the 
imputation of vulgar credulity. 

‘** Besides,’’ continued Signor Malatesta, ‘‘ the 
gracious lady will observe that not a word is 
said in our compact about either soul or body ; 
only about the, to you, worthless shadow which 


is neither one thing nor the other; and, with- | 


out which, your body can walk the earth as 
easily as your soul can go to heaven ;”’ and the 
Signor looked, or rather tried to look, as if he 
had not the least doubt of the lady’s future 
destination. “So punctual at church, so full 
of good works, so deeply learned in divinity, 
even if I were what the calumny of the vulgar 
has called me, the great enemy instead of the 


humble friend of mankind, what would one | 


like you have to fear from me ?’’ 

‘*There was no such absurd notion in my 
mind,’’ said Madam, almost provoked. ‘‘ Do 
you take me fora child? I agree to the con- 
dition.. When the Stone of Healing shall be 
in my hands, and when I shall have convinced 
myself of its virtues, the shadow is yours.’’ 

With a few more words the conference ended, 


and Madam Van Sandtwyck turned her face | 


homeward. She had not gone five steps when 
she looked back to where she had left the Sig- 
nor standing, but he had disappeared, and no 
living thing was visible but a great owl, that, 
sailing silently over the moonlit water, disap- 
peared in the shadow of the ship. Not till 
that instant did Madam remember that no 
word had passed the Signor’s lips relative to 


the nature of those studies of which he had , 


spoken in the morning. 
_— a 


APPOINTMENTS once made become debts. 
Leicn Hunt says: ‘‘ Flowers sweeten the air, 


rejoice the eye, link you with nature and inno- | 


cence, and are something to love. If they can- 
not love you in return, they cannot hate you, 
cannot utter hateful words even if neglected ; 
for, though they are all beauty, they possess no 
vanity ; and living, as they do, to do you good, 
and afford you pleasure, how can you neglect 
them !’’ 
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BY ONE OF THEMSELVES. 





Tue chief peculiarity of woman’s work in 
| general is its indefinite and accidental charac- 
ter. A man has his special occupation, and 
his day is mostly mapped out beforehand ; but a 
woman, at home, must do ‘‘ whatever her hand 
findeth.’’ Unexpected needs arise, sudden 
calls from new quarters make themselves 
heard, minute portions of duty lie scattered 
about the pathway—each apparently trifling, 
| yet as necessary to the whole, as one of the 
little irregular bits of stone in a mosaic picture. 
There are women, of course, who have definite 
vocations ; some who are obliged to live by a 
trade or profession, and some whom God has 
| gifted with talent or genius; but I leave these 
| out of the question. We know that every man 
and woman must live and work in the manner 
appointed for each according to the calling of 
Heaven. But there are great numbers of 
women who find their work only in the so- 
called chance combinations of every-day life, 
/and the complex ordering of circumstances. 
Some work we must all have; it is vain to 
suppose that any of us are here for merely 
ornamental purposes. The difficulty consists 
in jinding our work, when it lies about here 
and there, in scattered scraps, apparently not 
worth gathering up. It isso very much harder 
to concentrate the energies upon little things 
than great ones ; so much more tiresome to fly 
| from one minute point of labor to another, than 
to settle down upon some specified task; so 
much less worth while, as it seems to us, merely 
to help in the world’s work, than to plan and 
carry out definite projects of ourown. Besides, 
such toil fnds little or no reward, for it can 
exhibit litt.e or no visible result. The fruits 
of its action are distributed about in unthought 
of nooks and crevices of life. Therefore its 
usefulness is not comprehended, and its expen- 
diture of effort is disregarded or despised. Did 
| you never hear a man say to a woman, ‘‘ What 
| have you got todo? You have nothing to do.” 
| And to her indignant remonstrance he re- 
| sponds, perhaps, ‘‘ Well, nothing but pottering 


| 
| Oun Worx. 
| 








| about.”” Yet the woman who ‘‘ potters about’’ 
to some purpose, and not vaguely, does more 
| than she herself can know. It is like em- 
| broidery ; the minute stitches fit snugly into the 
| pattern, till at last it shines out from the back- 
ground a perfect whole. You know it is said of 
the ‘‘ virtuous woman,”’ in the book of Proverbs, 
| that she ‘‘maketh herself coverings of tap- 
| estry.”” Such tapestry forms a part of the 
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‘wedding garment.’’ And here I cannot re- 
sist quoting from a sermon upon that text, by 
the late Dr. Neal, of the Church of England, a 
sermon preached to women :— 

‘*Tapestry ; think of the little needle, the 
slight thread, the patient labor, before that 
thread can become the finished piece. . 

‘* So, then, the littleness of the thing is so far 
from being a reason that it is not to be a bride’s 
instrument of service, thaf, all the more, she 
may therefore thank God and take courage. 
But whether you do thank God and take 
courage when you have little, wearing, slow 
things to do for him, whether in that tapestry 
you do not sometimes do spiritually what you 
would certainly find fault with your children 
if they did literally, take long stitches and slur 
over the work, that is for your own consciences.’’ 

Still, as I said, the trial is not so much that 
the work is slow and tiresome, as that we can- 
not do the whole of it, but must only set a 
stitch here and there. And no work is so dif- 
fused and indefinite as that given to the hands 
cf a young girl at home. She is outside of 
everybody’s sphere of labor, and almost feels 
herself in everybody’s way. Sometimes she 
has not the ‘‘ knack’? of finding out the bits of 
work that she might do, and those who have 
their appointed tasks are too busy to stop and 
guide the willing but helpless hands. She 
must serve a weary apprenticeship, learning 
to ‘‘see dust,’’ and discovering the myriad 
things that must be remembered and “ seen 
to,’ as people say. Then, even if she has 
“faculty,’’ she can do nothing after all but 
help—help, perhaps, with the sewing, or the 
directing of the household, or the children’s 
lessons, help to nurse the sick, or to assist and 
comfort the perplexed and sorrowful. Such 
mere odds and ends of work—doubtless, after 
all, the family machinery would run smoothly 
enoagh without this trifling aid. So the girl, 
if she be earnest, grows discouraged at times, 
and wants to be married, or to ‘‘go and bea 
governess or something,’’ solely from the baffled 
desire to be.of use. 

Well, what is to be done about it? Did you 
ever start to give advice, and discover that 
all the good advice has been given already, 
that you can say nothing original or striking, 
because the best admonition is the simplest and 
most famfliar? The only thing wanted is a 
right application of the old remedy to the pre- 
sent need. We can but repeat over and over the 
words of wisdom that are already well known, 
until the time comes when they shine with a 
new light, and suddenly strike the inner per- 
ceptions of the hearer for the first time. So 
with the cases I am now considering, and the 
precepts that apply to them. Again and again 
we must return to the commands: ‘* What- 








soever’’—that broad comprehensive word— 
‘‘whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it 


with thy might.”’ ‘Be content with such 
things as ye have’’ (such work also); and, 
finally, this promise: ‘‘I will inform thee and 
teach thee in the way wherein thou shalt go; 
and I will guide thee with mine eye.’’ With 
mine eye—that is, with merely a glance, a 
suggestion, a gentle admonitory look. So we 
must accept the slightest indications of what 
it is right for us todo; finding some little thing 
undone, we must quietly apply a touch of help. 
I need not enumerate these possible duties ; 
each one must find them for herself, as they 
come. They will not come in fixed order; we 
must have the discipline that teaches us to be 
always ready. Like the prophet of old, we 
must be at hand tosay, ‘‘ Heream1; send me.’’ 

To go back to the idea of mere help as a part 
of work, an idea which was, I confess, sug- 
gested to me by a passage in one of Mrs. Whit- 
ney’s books, ‘‘The Other Girls,’’ which I 
shall presently quote. There is no doubt that 
this help is pre-eminentiy woman’s work. ‘I 
will make,’’ said the Lord God, ‘‘ an help-meet 
for him.’’ Is this all, then? Are we only to 
follow after the workers, picking up shreds, 
laying on finishing touches, setting all in order 
after toil? Yes, it is so in the aggregate, what- 
ever may be the differences of individual cases. 
But help is a large word, it means much in the 
sense in which I am using it. Man is the 
worker par excellence, the subduer.of natural 
forces, the ruler of the material world; woman 
is the help-meet, and her work consists in sup- 
plying incentives, clearing away obstructions, 
polishing the rough-hewn masses, and giving 
them form and grace, ministering to the needs 
of the workers, and supporting their energies ; 
laboring ever, not to plan the work, to com- 
mence it, or to carry it forward; but, to com- 
plete it, to add the crowning touch, to make it 
‘* fill perfection’s round.’’ Which, then, is the 
better part of the work? One hews out the 
statue from the block of marble ; another takes 
the chisel, and, with delicate touches here and 
there, brings forth the glory and the beauty of 
the sculpter’s ‘‘ white ideal.’’ 

Another name for help is ministry, and all 
will acknowledge that ministry is woman’s 
work. It is also the work of angels. And of 
whom besides? ‘‘The Son of Man came not 
to be ministered unto, but to minister.’’ Say 
you that woman holds the lower place in the 
ranks of being, because she is in a degree sub- 
ordinate, because she promises to obey? Nay 
—‘‘ Whosoever is great among you, let him be 
your minister.’? And now for my quotation :— 

‘*In dumb, waiting nature, God’s very self 
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bides subject; yes, and in the things of the 
Spirit he gives his Son in the likeness of a ser- 
vant. He lays help upon him; he lays heip 
for man upon the woman. He took her near- 
est to himself when he made her to be a help- 
meet in all things to his Adam-child. To ‘help’ 
is to do the work of the world.” 

That passage is really the text out of which 
this sermon of mine has grown. The woman 
follows the man—in the order of a spiritual 
climax—catching, with her soul near to heaven, 
the clearest ideas of the beauty of life, and 
giving, with the subtle touch of delicate fingers, 
the very spirit and grace and power of that 
beauty to all that man has wrought. Not every 
woman does so. Some, unable to labor, unwill- 
ing to help, remain to cumber the ground, and 
degenerate, through carelessness, into a power 
on the side of evil. But every woman who is a 
true helper is a grand power on the side of good. 
For, strictly speaking, all work is help, and all 
help is work; all who work help one another, 
and it is that which gives to labor what is called 
its dignity. 

One word more, as to help which is not work 
in its ordinary sense—that is, not labor. Spir- 
itual help is greatest of all—sympathy, and in- 
fluence, and love, and prayer. And to these 
there is nolimit. There are those in the world 
who are, in the world’s sense, utterly useless ; 
perhaps through weakness, suffering, disease, 
or some other compelling force of God’s hand. 
Let me tell, in words far more beautiful than 
mine, the sort of help that these can give—that 
alf can give, indeed, but those particularly who 
are thus held in bondage. There is a poem in 
which the tempter is represented as striving to 
overthrow the patient endurance of one who is 
unjustly imprisoned. The conclusion is thus :— 

‘But the voice cried—‘ Once remember 
You devoted soul and mind 
To the welfare of your brethren, 
To the service of your kind; 
Now, what sorrow can you comfort, 
You who lie in helpless pain, 
With an impotent compassion, 
Fretting out your life in vain ?’ 
*** Nay,’ and then the gentle answer 
Rose more loud and full and clear ; 
‘For the sake of all my brethren, 
I thank God that I am here. 
Poor had been my life’s best efforts ; 
Now I waste no thought or breath, 
For the prayer of these who suffer 
Has the strength of love and death.’ ” 

And now, girls, this being my last paper, I 
must bid farewell to the readers I may have 
won. I have learned to love those whom I have 
seen in fancy as I wrote; I have hoped that 
there might be something in my rambling sug- 








gestions, in my brief dwelling upon familiar 
themes, that would stir some other hearts, and 
give, perhaps, here and there a hint of truth, 
or a thrill of awakening courage. I wish I 
could be quite sure that even one of my sisters 
had received from'me ever so little comfort, or 
help to see and to do the right. I have only 
discussed a few of our common difficulties and 
our common duties, in which we are all apt to 
fail, and need a common strength. Yes, we all 
need it; there is not one of us who can teach 
another by assuming superiority. For myself, 
I have but desired to help; and the result is in 
the hands of Him who has appointed a work 
for each one of us, and who alone can help us 
to perform it, and to ‘“‘finish our course with 
joy.”? And my closing wish for all our girls is 
this—in the mystical language of the Psalms— 
‘“*That our daughters may be as the polished 
corners of the Temple.’’ That is, that the 
beauty of young maidenhood, in all its perfec- 
tion of purity and grace, may adorn the house 
of God. 
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“OVER THERE.” 
An Echo in the Dark. 





BY W. E. PABOR. 





Surves the sun upon the meadow, 
Is there ever any shadow, 

Over there ? 
Sound of singing, sound of sighing, 
Echoes evermore replying 
To the dirges of the dying, 

There, as here ? 


Shines the moon upon the river, 

Till the waves in gold gleams quiver, 
Over there ? 

Growing rounder to completeness, 

Growing in our hearts with fleetr ass, 

Till we feel its sibyl sweetness, 
There, as here? 


Shine the stars upon the ocean, 

Evermore in twinkling motion, 
Over there ? 

Solemn, ceaseless, old, and hoary, 

Ever with the same sad story 

Of a dazzling, frozen glory, 
There, as here ? 


Is there any spring or summer, 
Any autumn, any winter, 
Over there? 
Are there roses, biooming brightly, 
Are there lilies, blooming whitely, 
For the bees to sip of lightly, 
There, as here ? 
Is there any interceding, 
Love for love in passion pleading, 
Over there ? 
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Are there any sweet romances 
Floating up through change and chances, 
Lingering in loving glances, 
There, as here? 
Rises Luxor’s ruined column, 
Sits the Sphinx, still, sad, and solemn, 
Over there ? 
Are the men who shaped the graces, 
Of that strangest of all faces, 
Filling still the same old places, 
There, as here? 


Questions vain! Time’s written pages 
Yield no secrets of the ages 
Over there. 
And no traveller, returning, 
Tells of lamps forever burning 
At the shrine of love and learning, 
There, as here. 


Hence, we walk on, heavy-hearted, 
Thinking of the dear departed, 
Over there. 
Do such grander glories blind them 
To the hearts they left behind them 
That earth’s ties no longer bind them, 
There, as here? 
Oh, to think of the lost graces! 
Oh, to think of the dear faces, 
Over there! 
Shall we feel our leved ones nearer, 
Shall we find our dear ones dearer, 
With a vision purer, clearer, 
There, than here? 
There are lips we pressed with kisses, 
There are lives we crowned with blisses, 
Over there. 
Will they outgrow recollection 
Of the loved of earth’s selection ? 
Or retain the old affection, 
There, as here ? 


Stars that move through mighty forces, 

Suns that shine in circling courses, 
Over there— 

Lift the mantle that drops o'er us, 

This dread mystery solve for us, 

Tell us, shall we sing one chorus, 
There, as here? 


Silent still! © fate uncertain, 

Hid behind the ebon curtain, 
Over there! 

Hope is ours, but we can borrow 

Less of gladness than of sorrow, 

From the promise of the morrow, 
There, as here. 


———--_—~=-- 


Never defer what can be done at once. 

Mountains never shake hands. Their roots 
may touch; they may keep together some way 
up; but at length they part company, and rise 
into individual insulated peaks. So it is with 
great men. 
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THE LUTE-MAKER OF 
CREMONA. 


A PARLOR DRAMA. 





Dramatis Persone. 
TADDEO FERRARI, master lute-maker. 


Fuurro, his pupils 
SANDRO, diate 


GIANNINA, his daughter. 
The corporation of lute-makers. 


The scene is laid in Cremona, about the year 1750. 


(A lute-maker’s workshop of the 18th century. In 
the background a large door. Violins, violoncellos, 
bass-viols, and other musical instruments are scattered 
about. At the left a counter; at the right a large 
arm-chair near a table in the background; at the 
right a music stand; two side doors.) 


Scene I1.—Master Ferrari, GIANNINA. 

Master Ferrari (slightly intoxicated). No, Gian- 
nina, I have taken the oath of an honest man, 
and I mean to keep it as sure as I am Taddeo 
Ferrari, master lute-maker of Cremona, and 
head of the guild of lute-makers, and banner 
bearer in all the processions, that you shall be 
married, and in the way I choose. 

Giannina. But, father— 

Master Ferrari. I am acting most judiciously 
in this matter. Our old burgomaster, who 
died recently, wished to preserve the renown 
of our famous old city for stringed instruments, 
so he bequeathed his gold chain to the skilful 
workman who should make the best violin in 
the city; and, though I am only a simple 
artisan, his example has inspired me, and I 
have promised in the assembly of lute-makers 
to give my daughter and my house to the one 
who, by his professional skill, shall win the 
burgomaster’s chain. 

Giannina. But, dear father, I have told you 
there is some one whom I love. 

Master Ferrari. Sandro! Oh, you wiil forget 
him, I promise you ! 

Giannina. But if, after all, the unknown 
artist should turn out a bad fellov: ? 

Master Ferrari. A skilful workman is always 
a good fellow. 

Giannina. He may be one of those idle musi- 
cians with no thought for the morrow. 

Master Ferrari. He who gets the highest pay 
can afford to do the least work. 

Giannina. But he may be a brute, who will 
beat his wife. 

Master Ferrari. Quite right, too, if they have 
no peace and quietness at home. 

Giannina. Or a tippler who stupefies himself 
with wine on Sunday. 

Master Ferrari. Tut! tut! child, how do I 
usually appear on Monday? 
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Giannina. Ah, but if he should turn out so 
odd and eccentric as to refuse my hand, what 
then ? 

Master Ferrari. By Saint Cecilia! the fellow 
who did that would be hard to please. Two 
thousand Lombard florins are no trifle, and that 
is your dowry, my little daughter; and I have 
given my oath, so there is no use talking. Old 
age is coming upon me, and as I lose my skill 
I must have a successor who can assist me. 
The victor shall have my daughter and my 
house. 

Giannina. If the victor—I laugh at my own 
wild fancy—but if it should turn out to be your 
little pupil, Filippo? 

Master Ferrari. Filippo? 

Giannina. Yes ; if he should obtain the prize ? 

Master Ferrari. Well, really, that would not 
surprise me greatly; and if he does win the 
burgomaster’s chain, why, you will marry him 
next week. 

Giannina. Marry Filippo? 
back ! 

Master Ferrari. My eyes are quite good enough 
to see that ; but, if he were thrice a hunchback, 
he should still be your husband. 

Giannina. Never! 

Master Ferrari. Besides, is not Filippo the 
best of fellows—good, skilful, honest? He is 
a hunchback, to be sure; but, then, he is a 
great artist—as fine a musician as Palestrina. 

Giannina. I esteem Filippo as highly as you 
do, father. Ever since that winter’s day, 
when Filippo stopped before our door to beg 
his bread, I have tried to be kind to him—but 
love him, alas! how can I? 

Master Ferrari. Tut! tut! if you have no 
more serious objection than that, let us drop 
the subject. 


He is a hunch- 


{[£rit Master Ferrari. 

(Left alone for a moment, Giannrxa sighs deeply ; 
then SANDRO enters at the left, carrying a violin in a 
black case, which he places on a counter, left.) 

Sandro. Well, my Giannina f 

Giannina. Sandro! 

Sandro (seizing her hands). What news? Does 
the master still cherish in his brain the mad 
resolve to marry you to the best workman in 
Cremona ? 

Giannina. Alas! more firmly than ever. 

Sandro. What wild folly! But did you tell 
him how I love you, and that if he refuses me 
your hand I shall die? What was his answer ? 

Giannina. That I should forget you. 

Sandro. How cruel ! 

Giannina (pointing to the violin case). Have you 
finished your masterpiece ? 

Sandro. If I were as dilatory as a snail, I 
should still have it ready; for, alas! that is 
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now my last hope, and this very day the voice 
of the judges will decide my fate. 

Giannina. Well, at least you have satisfied 
yourself? 

Sandro. Ah, who can say? I know my trade 
well. I have made a violin according to the 
rules of art, true through the four octaves, pure 
in its high tones, rich in its low tones. I have 
given all my time to it and taken infinite pains ; 
I have chosen my wood well, and my varnish 
and strings, and I believe it to be an instrument 
worthy of a master. 

Giannina (with joy). Oh, then, you will have 
the prize, Sandro! 

Sandro. I may. 

Giannina. But youwill. Why doubt it? What 
great rival have you to dread? And why must 
I be always repeating to you that my father is 
the first artist in Cremona, and that you have 


| learned your art with him, and, above all, that 


I wish you to have the prize ? 

Sandro. I dread no rival out of another work- 
shop; but I have one in our own. 

Giannina. What! in our workshop ? 

Sandro. Yes—the hunchback. 

Giannina. Has Filippo really entered the lists ? 

Sandro. The little viper announced it to your 
father yesterday in my presence. 

Giannina. My father said to me just now jest- 
ingly, that, if Filippo should gain the prize, I 
must accept him, such as he is, for my husband. 

Sandro. What did I tell you ? 

Giannina (laughing). In that case, may my 
patron saint defend me! 

Sandro. He thinks you rich, and hopes to win 
you. 

Giannina. I cannot suspect the poor boy of 
such presumption. He wants the gold chain 
and the title of master. We cannot prevent 
his being ambitious, but he knows me too well 
to aspire to my hand. 

Sandro. It matters little, for, if he is victori- 
ous, he wins you. 

Giannina. What ails you, Sandro? 

Sandro. Envy ! . 

Giannina, You envious, Sandro ? 
impossible. ; 

Sandro. Yes, I, for I know his work; and, 
ere long, you will all know it as Ido. Ah, it 
was but the other night I was at my window 
thinking of you. Suddenly, I heard in the 
darkness a song, touching and sublime. I 
leaned out of my window, and saw in the garret 
the hunchback alone, with his bow in his hand ; 
his violin breathing forth in human accents a 
love in which grief mingled, and such wondrous 


You? it is 


music I never heard. 
Giannina. Does the success of a rival make 


you so sad? 
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Sandro. Ah, it is a sentiment unworthy an 
artist; but, if he finds such an ally in your 
father, if he is victorious— 

Giannina. But it is you I love. 

Sandro. Ah, how good you are ! 

Giannina. For token of my love, here is my 
hand. 

Sandro (kissing her hand). I thank you! 

(Noise outside.) 

Giannina. What noise is that ? 


Fixirro enters hastily at the back, closes the door 

violently, and then exclaims, breathless. 

Filippo. At last 1am here! The little bar- 
barians! I hardly hoped to escape. 

Giannina. What ails you, Filippo? 
it you fear, and who pursues you ? 

Filippo. A crowd of bad boys armed with 
stones have tried to kill me. (Touching his 
head.) I carry the marks here on my brow, 
and see here (showing his hand). 

Sandro. You bleed. 

Giannina. Water—quick! (She seizes a pitcher 
from the table.) 

Sandro. Tell us how it all happened. 

Filippo. It is easily told. A crowd of fifteen 
or twenty good-for-nothing urchins were ston- 
ing a wounded dog by the roadside as I passed. 
When I saw the poor beast limping along, my 
heart bled for a being as infirm and suffering 
as myself; I dashed boldly into the midst of 
the crowd; but my appeal for mercy towards 
the poor dog only excited their wrath, and they 
turned upon me for the superior diversion of 
stoning a poor hunchback. I fled, they fol- 
lowed in hot pursuit; and, if they had caught 
me, without doubt would have killed me; but 
I have saved the poor lame dog (he falls exhausted 


What is 


into a chair). 

Giannina (bathing his forehead with her wet hand- 
kerchief). The wretches! was there ever such 
cruelty ? 

Filippo (aside). Her hand upon my brow; 
what happiness ! 

Giannina. Are you better ? 

Filippo (rising, and with deep feeling). Yes, 
thank you. 

Sandro (aside). Really, this is too much emo- 
tion for mere gratitude; I.am mot mistaken, he 
loves her. 


Enter Master FERRARI. 


Giannina. Father— 

Master Ferrari. Is that you, my girl? I was 
looking for you. By and by, when they have 
all scraped their bows, and it is decided who 
your bridegroom is io be, I am to have the 
whole fraternity to supper. So come and help 
me make myself fine in my Sunday coat and 
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wig. It is degrading to a man not to be in full 
dress, come. 

(He goes out on the right, followed by Gianxina.) 

Sandro. The decisive moment approaches. 

Filippo. Yes, comrade. 

Sandro. Is your violin ready ? 

Filippo. It is. 

Sandro. Are you satisfied ? 

Filippo. Yes, thoroughly ; are you? 

Sandro. 1? Not quite. 

Filippo. } am sorry, comrade, for in this 
courteous and fraternal contest, it would con- 
sole me for my own failure if you were to suc- 
ceed. Come, Sandro, won’t you shake hands ? 

Sandro (after a moment’s silence). No. (He 
goes out abruptly.) 

Filippo (alone). He envies me. Ah! that is 
the beginning of trouble ; but, if he is suffering, 
I can forgive him. And, indeed, what man is 
there whose vanity would not be wounded at 
seeing himself excelled by a poor, unlucky 
friend, whom he has never had cause to envy 
for his strength or beauty? and yet it would 
have been noble to be at once rivals and 
friends; but my treasure is here to console 
me, my: beloved violin. Another sensitive 
soul in an unsightly frame (he takes from a 
cabinet a violin in a red case and places it on a table 
at the right). Come, I wish to see thee again, 
dear work of mine! Come, thou wilt, ere long, 
pour forth from thy deep breast the scherzo 
that warbles and the andante that weeps! 
Come, let me look on thee once more. We 
must part for thy glory and mine; but, what- 
ever be thy lot, lofty or lowly, whether thou 
shalt tremble under the fingers of some high 
musician, or sound only for the village dance, 
I, who believe in the hidden spirit of things, 
beseech thee, dear and noble instrument, while 
I say farewell, never to forget him who has 
given thee thy accents of flame, the poor 
hunchback who has breathed his whole soul 
into thine (he puts it back in the case). But what 
a child I am! Ah, no! I lie to myself and 
stifle my true feelings ; it is not alone for glory 
that I have yearned to be victorious over all, 
it is for her, the sweet and beautiful Giannina ; 
for she alone in all the world has pitied me. 
Ah, Giannina cannot scorn the mute love 
of her childhood’s friend, nor blame me for 
the ardent longing I have cherished to be some 
day famous enough to be loved. Now, if I 
obtain the prize, will I arm myself with the 
oath of her father, when I offer her, upon my 
knees, the beautiful golden chain, when she 
feels that in this frail body the flame of genius 
has burned, and for her alone, she, an artist’s 
child, will have greatness of soul to forget the 
ugly shell for the beauty within; and she may 
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then—but I am weaving a dream which kills 
me. 


Enter GIANNINA. 


Giannina (aside). He is alone! I must speak 
to him and learn if there is still hope for 
Sandro. (Aloud) Filippo. 

Fiiippo (waking from his reverie). Heavens, it 
is she! 

Giannina. I must scold you a little, for you 
have kept me ignorant of what all the world 
knows, and it is not from you that I learn it 
at last. ; 

Filippo. What may it be? 

Gianrina. That you are to compete for the 
prize. 

Filippo. It is to you, indeed, that I ought 
first to have told it; but, when I learned the 
strange caprice of the master and the oath 
which he has pronounced, pardon me, dear 
lady, but I no longer dared. 

Giannina. We will not speak of that; my 
old father, who loves me, will not wish to dis- 
pose of me thus against my will, nor risk my 
happiness on a stroke of chance. But as for 
the golden chain and the title of honor, that 
is another thing, and every one has a right to 
strive for it; you, above all, if what I hear is 
true. 

Filippo. What is that ? 

Giannina. That you have made an instru- 


ment which will certainly win the prize, a | 


wonder— 

Filippo. I have done my best, I own; but 
whether I triumph or fail, who is there, dear 
lady, who will care? 

Giannina. Who? O Filippo! have you no 
friends who have proved their affection and 
their interest in you ? 

Filippo. Pardon me, I am dull and appear 
distrustful when I am only timid. I have 
been ungrateful and have offended you. Know 
then that I am almost sure of success ; whether 
it be talent or only good-luck, I have succeeded 
perfectly. I constructed my instrument well, 
and with all possible care, out of old pine and 
the finest maple; but that was nothing, other 
violins might be as good, only, you see, my 
master-stroke, my marvel is that I have redis- 
covered, in a sleepless hour, the varnish of old, 
the lost secret. 

Giannina. What, the famous varnish of the 
old masters ? 

Filippo (with increased animation). I have found 
it, and I intend, to-day, like a genercus adver- 
sary, to give the secret to all the competitors. 

Giannina (aside). Alas, poor Sandro! 

Filippo. Since that happy day I have hidden 
my joy like a lover; and, whether I gain. the 


prize or not, my work is done, my life is a 
festival. 

Giannina (aside). Poor Sandro (weeps) ! 

Filippo. You weep! 

Giannina. I must give you pain, but you will 
forgive me I know, my dear kind friend, when 
| I have told you all, that I have been cherishing 
| a love in my heart; that there is one among the 
rivals for whose success I have prayed, and 
that all my happiness is destroyed by yours. 

Filippo. Aht 

Giannina. But do not be angry with me; 
you see I knew nothing; you have hidden 
your hopes from me; I thought you still a 
novice in your art. If I had known all, ah, I 
| promise you! it would have been hard to decide 
| between you two. I should readily have ac- 
| cepted the idea that you had more talent than 
he; and, alas! I would not have wept as I am 
weeping to-day. 
| Filippo (pointing to the door through which SaxpRo 
| 





| went out). You love— 

Giannina (in a low voice) Yes. 

Filippo. Sandro? 

Giannina. See, I confide to you unhesitatingly 
fem secret of my life. He, too, cherished the 
| hope of success, and it was, I own, my most 
| ardent desire ; but now, after what I have just 
heard, I see that he can no longer aspire to 
this prize which would crown our mutual love. 
It is cruel, is it not, to lose so dear a hope? 
but my grief has no bitterness, ah, no! for it 
is my childhood’s friend, my brother, who will 
win the prize and has deserved it—but I can- 
not help my grief—forgive me (she weeps). 

Filippo. In truth I suffer as deeply as you, 
| and I implore you— 

Giannina (with an effort). Oh yes, it is wrong 
and I am unjust—I forget your misfortune, 
poor friend, and do not reflect that, suffering 
and feeble as you are, you have only your art 
to console you. It is over now, I am no longer 
sad. - It was folly, and it is far better as it is: 
love for him, glory for you. My dear Sandro 
will be my husband all the same, and you a 
great artist whom [ admire (she goes out sobbing). 

Filippo (alone, after a moment of painful reflec- 
tion). Well, all is said. 
she loves ; another! yes, this young workman ; 
and why not, after all? Unhappy wretch, the 
thing is quite natural. How does a girl of her 
age picture a lover? Like this youth; and 
you, poor distortion, who make the populace 
laugh as you pass, have you never seen your- 
self ina mirror? blind runt that you are! Go, 
hunchback, hide yourself in some hole! She 
loves this Sandro; may they be happy together. 
As for you, go suffer and die. Of what use 
| now to take part in the strife? Of what use 





It is another whom 
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now this passing triumph? What would you 
do with fame, poor dreamer, who wished for it 
to rouse her admiration, and have only caused 
her tears? I will not strive. This Sandro is, 
after me, the most skilful workman in the city. 
Let him have the prize, so that she may not 
weep (taking his violin). And thou, for whom I 
have made so many vain efforts, useless work, 
which I now despise, I will crush you like my 
hopes (stopping). But what a thought—great 
Heavens! if some other workman were to 
obtain the prize and wed her? This is loving 
too much, it is folly. Ah, no! it is the devo- 
tion which sacrifices all, and shall I falter? 
These two instruments are outwardly the same ; 
I can renounce my work by merely changing 
the cases. This Sandro is not artist enough to 
distinguish at once his instrument from mine, 
when they are tried at the hall; I will tell him 
later. These boxes will not be opened again 
till they are carried to the judges. Well, then, 
I will not have the poor child weep; and thou, 
my violin, shalt not perish since thou canst save 
her from suffering. Courage—one last service 
to her (he opens the two cases and changes the violins) ! 

Master Ferrari (entering at the back). Come, 
come, Sandro, Filippo, the hour approaches ! 
Not ready yet, ye loiterers ? 

Sandro (entering in the right). 
master. 

Filippo (showing the two cases). All is ready. 

Master Ferrari. | hope, my children, that one 
or the other of you will triumph. I am a 
master, and though the profane wear out the 
rosin on their cracked fiddles, we are bound to 
win the prize. The chapel-master has already 
taken his chair. 

Sandro. So, master, it is time to start. 

Master Ferrari. Yes, we are off. 

Sandro. Are you coming, Filippo ? 

Filippo. No, comrade; listen. Wherever I 
show myself 1 am laughed at. Beso kind as 
to carrry my violin with yours. Be a generous 
foe, and do not reject my friendship as you did 
just now. The Town Hall is only a step from 
here ; come, Sandro, do me this favor. 

Sandro (takes Fiuirpo’s hand without turning his 
head). Yes. 

Filippo. Thanks! 


(SANDRO goes out taking the two violins in their | 


eases.) 

Filippo (aside). The sacrifice is made; ah, 
what courage it requires (aloud to MAsTER 
Ferrari). You are not going to see his work 
crowned ? 

Master Ferrari. Yes, lam going. But Sandro 
has not got the prize yet, and you yourself may 
gain the gold chain. Have you less brains or 
less talent than he? 


Here I am, | 


| . Filippo. You know, master, I have no luck. 

| Master Ferrari. You have no courage, though 
I don’t say it to reproach you; for, without 
| being as straight as a belfry, you are a good 
| lute-maker; and, by the mass, if the prize is 
yours I will keep my word and take you for 
my successor and son-in-law. 

Filippo. Master ! 

Master Ferrari. Leave me alone, I am a rare 
connoisseur, and I can see that you would 
make an excellent husband. But, ,the deuce ! 
we must not forget the contest. My cane, I 
am late, I must run, (goes out, right). 

Filippo. I am impatient for all to be over 
(perceiving GIANNINA, who enters at the right wear- 
ing a mantilla and carrying a prayer-book). It is 
she, again! 

Giannina. Filippo, I have come from church. 
I was going, forgive me, for my heart is heavy, 
to pray for Sandro to be victorious in spite of 
all. But as I knelt before Saint Cecilia, I felt 
| how hard it is to ask an injustice of Heaven ; 
| and whatever may happen, my friend, I have 
| made a vow to remain the same to you always. 
Farewell till we meet again (she crosses the scene, 
and goes out, right). 

Filippo. Alas, how she loves him! and if I 
had been strong and handsome like Sandro, she 
might have loved me. 

Sandro (enters precipitately at the back, very much 
agitated). Filippo! Filippo! 

Filippo. What, tears in your eyes ; your face 
pale! What has happened? 

Sandro. I have been guilty of a base deed. I 
am a traitor—pardon! pardon! 

Filippo. Who? I pardon you, my friend, and 
for what ? 

Sandro. Ah, you see, I loved her too much! 
my soul was beset, and I could not bear that a 
rival, whoever he might be, should conquer 
me before her eyes. I have been a jealous 
coward. When I had your master-piece in my 
hands—it is infamous—but temptation crept 
| into my soul; my heart was torn with rage 
and grief—I yielded. Near here, trembling 
like a thief, under the shadow of a dark arch- 
| way, Filippo, I changed my violin for yours. 

Filippo. You? 
Sandro. I carried them before the judges, 
/then, at the moment when the expert was 
opening the cases, I took flight—I could not see 
| that; now avenge yourself, reveal my conduct 
| before all; only, in pity’s mame, let her not 
hear it; I will write a confession of my crime, 
| and then I will flee away and die alone, for my 
shame will kill me; but, I implore you, do not 
| force me to blush before her (he falls on his knees). 
| Filippo. No, Sandro, I have no need to avenge 
myself ; you have inflicted your own punishment. 
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Sandro. What do you say? 


Filippo. The glory due to my work I yielded | 
| leave behind you happiness, fortune, every- 


‘thing. What is left to you? 


to you, and you have returned it tome. I had 
already changed our violins in their cases, and 
you have changed them back again. 

Sandro. What dol hear? My remorse does 
not yetcomprehend. Why have you done this? 

Filippo. Because I adore her, and because it 
is you whom the child prefers; and, if my 
heart is full of pain and regret, if I find your 
action hard to forgive, it is because you have 
destroyed what I had done for her. 

Sandro. The deed is done, and I will bear the 
punishment. 
never to return. If Giannina forgets me—ah, 
well! I will bear it. You will win her love, 
for you alone deserve it—I go. ( Tumult outside.) 

Filippo. No, stay ; obey me. 

(Master Ferrari enters at the back and throws 
up his arms when he sees Fuurro. He is followed 
by the whole corporation of lute-makers, and two 
pages in the colors of the city, one of whom carries 
the burgomaster’s gold chain on a cushion, and the 
other Fuuppo’s violin adorned with ribbons and 
Jlowers. GiIANNINA appears in the door, right.) 

All. Bravo! 

Master Ferrari (to Finxepo). Come to my arms. 
I proclaim you master of your art! and I fulfil 
my promise to the victor on the spot, before all 
the fraternity. So come to my arms, comrade 
and son-in-law; but first, while I think of it 
(taking the golden chain and advancing towards 
Fitirpo), the chain. 

Filippo (taking it from his hands and putting it 
round Giannina’s neck). I offer it to the fair 
Giannina, and beg her to wear it for my sake, 
when she weds my friend Sandro. 

Giannina. Good Filippo! 

Sandro (aside to Finirro). My noble friend, 
my brother! 

Master Ferrari. Halt! you have not taken 
the vows of a Knight of Malta; you can marry, 

Filippo. No, good master, no! I wish to 
spread your fame afar, and to-morrow I start 
on the tour of Italy ; and, in short, that will 
never be which might have been. So I depart 
too happy if Iam regretted. I donot ask for 
a constant remembrance, only a regret—I am 
worth nothing more (drawing Sanpro and Gian- 
NINA towards him). And, dear friend, when 
you resume your accustomed labors with this 
loved companion beside you, if, as sometimes 
happens, a lute-string breaks under your fin- 
gers with a plaintive sound, remember that, 
in this last farewell, I felt my heart break like 
the string of a lute. No, dear ones, you cannot 
help me, only remember how I loved you. 

Master Ferrari, Ungrateful boy! do you wish 
my house to perish ? 


Say the word, and I depart | 





Filippo. I leave you Sandro. 
Master Ferrari. What a strange caprice! You 


Filippo (clasping his violin). This (aside). This 


| which will console me. 


ne eee 


HOUSEWORK AT HOME. 

Wuey there are a number of girls at home it 
is an excellent plan to allow each one in turn 
to assume the responsibility of housekeeping 
for a certain time. It doesn’t hurt girls to be 
made to take a measure of responsibility con- 
cerning household tasks ; far otherwise—it does 
them immense good. Let them in succession 
have, a week at a time, charge of the chamber 
work, the mending, the cooking, the buying 
even for the family, all, of course, under proper 
supervision, and their faculties of reason, per- 
ception, judgment, discrimination, and continu- 
ity will be more developed in one month of such 
training than in six months of common school- 
ing. We all know, who know anything at all 
of such matters, that often it is a great deal 
easier for mothers to do the work themselves 
than to teach young girls how todo it. But 
when will they learn if they are not taught ; 
and if their own mothers hav’n’t patience to 
teach them, who can be expected to? 

It is cruelty to children to permit them to 
grow up in ignorance of that which it most con- 
cerns them to know. Let them also lear» to 
buy for the family ; it is something to know how 
to spend money judiciously. It is a pity that 
girls and boys are not taught more than they 
are about the prices, values, and qualities of 
articles, both of diet and dress, in ordinary 
family use. 

With a little attention on the part of parents 
they might learn how judiciously to select their 
own clothing, and to be able to tell what prices 
they should pay, what qualities recommend one 
fabric above another, and of what materials the 
various fabrics are made, and very much con- 
cerning their mode of manufacture. They can 
easily learn how to discern the difference be- 
tween good meat and bad, sugar of first and of 
inferior grades, flour that will make bread of 
prime quality, and flour that cannot be trusted, 
good coal and bad, and so of all other things of 
common use, with their prices. 

Knowledge of this sort, imparted as occasion 
serves, here a little and there a little, in familiar 
conversation, and illustrated by reference to the 
objects under discussion, will prove of immense 
value to young people when they, self-impelled 
or by outward necessity, launch out for them- 
selves on the sea of life, 
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THE FAIRY FESTIVAL. 





Tue fairies also must have their ‘‘ progressive 
age ;’’ and so it had been decreed by those high 
in authority that dancing in the moonlight was 
passé; and that the entertainment soon to be 
given in honor of the queen’s only daughter 
was to be of that recherché character (as ap- 
peared on the rose-leaf invitations) which dis- 
tinguished the ‘‘ reunions”’ of the ‘‘ upper ten.’’ 
All these expressions had been translated into 
the fairy language by a very learned traveller 
among them, who had overheard conversations 
among the higher intelligences upon these im- 
portant points. The queen’s daughter was to 
be married to this very learned traveller, thus 
uniting the wisdom and the beauty of their 
race; and great expectations had been excited 
in all the dells and nooks of fairy-land by the 
dignified reserve of the great court circle con- 
cerning the style of entertainment included in 
the title recherché. 

The ancient gossamer and cobweb races looked 
with reasonable anxiety upon the loss of the 
merry round upon the moonlighted grass ; and 
shrugged their well-preserved old wings at the 
innovations of the age, ‘‘ progressive’ or not, 
as it might chance to be. But the younger 
branches of these families found their curiosity 
mastering their regret, and longed for the hour 
when something newer than the ever-recurring 
festival of the fairy waltz might bring them 
into that higher circle of which the traveller 
had told such wonderful things. They were in 
imminent danger of being left behind in the 
‘‘onward march of civilization,’’ as the travel- 
ler had gravely asserted with a profound em- 
phasis upon these grand words. They were 
already scarcely more than a myth to those 
higher intelligences, which were looking upward 
and around for new light, and no more on the 
ground at their feet; ‘‘more delighted,’’ as the 
traveller declared, ‘‘ with finding new stars in 
the sky, than they possibly could be in the 
present tameness of fairy lore.’’ 

The queen, the queen’s daughter, and, in 
fact, all the fairy court, had been impressed by 
this startling view of things ; and so the progres- 
sive age in fairy land would be inaugurated at 
the wedding festival. The famous traveller 
was called ‘‘the learned Puck’’—but do not 
for a moment identify him—so dignified and 
profound—with that wild and cunning fellow 
who once declared that he would “‘ Put a girdle 
round about the earth in forty minutes.”’ It is 
true that our learned traveller was a descend- 
ant of this very same wild fellow, but had taken 
things more leisurely ; and had made such care- 
ful observations, as he went along, that his steck 





of knowledge was far in advance of the older 
traveller of Shakspeare’s time,—our learned 
Puck never condescending to the boyish tricks 
of frightening 


‘*The maidens of the villagery 
Skim milk, and sometimes labor in the quern, 
And bootless make the breathless housewife churn ; 
And sometimes make the drink to bear no barm ; 
Mislead night wanderers, laughing at their harm.”’ 


How unworthy the fame of our traveller to as- 
sociate him, in thought even, with such an an- 
cestor as would delight in leading innocent mor- 
tals 
** About, around, 

Through bog, through bush, through brake, through 

brier ; 
Sometimes a horse I ’ll be, sometimes a hound, 
A hog, a headless bear, sometimes a fire ; 
And neigh, and bark, and grunt, and roar, and burn, 
Like horse, hound, bear, fire, at every turn.” 


Why, he would have repudiated this ancestor 
entirely, rather than have imitated him in such 
undignified pursuits ! 

His influence was so powerful from his con- 
trast to the ancient Puck, that he had succeeded 
in persuading the whole fairy race to fold their 
wings out of sight, as extremely offensive to his 
taste after his long association (even invisible 
though he might have been) with that superior 
class which never “‘ fly like birds’’ (this spoken 
with cutting sarcasm, to shame the fairy folk 
with wings). So, when the cards of invitation 
were sent out through all the fairy land, the 
meaning of two words, significantly italicized, 
was fully understood—‘‘ No wings.’? And, 
when the great occasion itself drew near, the 
soft and velvety feares of brilliant flowers were 
in great demand for draperies, under which 
the unfashionable wings could be concealed. 

To meet the exigencies of this new and some- 
what inconvenient state of things, when the 
fairy people by this decree were deprived of the 
usual means of crossing streams and mountain 
peaks, the royal will provided gossamer bridges 
hung in mid-air from all the highest points, and 
swung frora bough to bough in all the trees 
which overhung the brooks. All visitors to the 
festival thus found their path made easy for 
them to the queen’s domain; and, not only 
easy, but far more beautiful, for everywhere 
these hanging bridges of lighted gossamer 
sparkled in the moonlight like silver threads 
(for even the learned Puck had not been able 
as yet to change the order of the fairy life from 
night to day), and the many-colored draperies 
of the fairy visitors approaching the court made 
the whole aglow with the appearance of gems. 

‘*It is all so beautiful, and yet no dancing on 
the green !’’ came with a sigh into many a fairy 
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thought not yet in full ‘“‘ progression”? with the 
traveller Puck. 

It is weil to be noted that the queen “ re- 
ceived ;’? she having been enlightened by an- 
other traveller of her race (this a female, of 
course ; the learned Puck would probably never 
mention the fact) concerning woman’s new con- 
dition in the circle above. She was no longer 
to be a slave (spoken with powerful emphasis by 
the female traveller). So Oberon, the fairy 
king, retired with great alacrity to the compan- 
ionship of some jovial friends, and left the 
queen to ‘‘ receive’’ to her heart’s content. 

It was a lovely scene to look upon. The 
widespread lawn, with no uneven ridge from 
even the smallest stone or obtrusive weed, only 
in the centre a tent of purest white (a calla re- 
versed), under which the sacred contract of 
marriage was preserved from the eyes of the 
thoughtless or curious ones who thronged the 
grounds. The queen and her brilliant retinue 
stood by this tent, all draped in the latest style, 
to conceal that sad deformity of wings, which 
had once been their pride (convenient beside) ; 
and, it must be confessed, that nothing could 
have been lovelier than these graceful cover- 
ings. The queen’s was of the royal-purple 
pansy, with just enough of the fashionable 
yellow displayed to bring it into style (a hint 
from the female traveller) ; and the bride’s was 
of the tiniest blush rose-leaves, caught together 
with what seemed drops of dew, strung on the 
finest silk of corn. She was very beautiful ; 
and the learned Puck, as he stood by her side, 
modestly cloaked in the speckled breast of an 
owl (significant of his wise and thoughtful char- 
acter), entertained the loving hope that this 
fair creature might be the possessor of a soul 
one day like mortal man and woman, if the 
progressive age in fairy land continued as favor- 
able in its signs as now. He seemed to feel the 
warmth of a new life in himself as he stood 
there loving her so much, and how glad he 
would be when the wings of both should be 
changed (no longer hidden in shame) into the 
human thought which could travel even faster 
and further than those fairy folk who boast 

‘* We the globe can compass soon— 
Swifter than the wandering moon.”’ 

But, after the benediction of the pure moon- 
light, and the soft, gentle air had fallen upon 
the newly-wedded pair, what then? Expecta- 
tion became almost painful to these light-hearted 
spirits, when suddenly it was announced by the 
queen’s master of festival that her royal ma- 
jesty had prepared for her beloved subjects a 
new entertainment, also called recherché, which 
she desired might excite in the whole fairy do- 
minion a higher taste for art than the ancient 





custom of dancing could possibly produce (the 
speech written out by the learned Puck). And 
he now begged leave to introduce to their notice 
(how familiar this sounds to us!) the accom- 
plished and variable Signor olus, who had 
kindly volunteered his services for this occasion 
(the variable Signor Molus kad been royally 
instructed to be present, but ‘‘this was the 
way they put it among mortals,’’? Puck said, 
and so it was announced). 

There came forward, at this moment, a very 
airy-looking individual, his hair appearing as 
if blown by the four winds, but his voice sweet 
as the sighing of the pines. 

‘*T beg leave to announce to you that I have 
gathered my repertoire from the floating notes of 
song and hope, to present to you this evening a 
musical treat worthy of the generous design of 
your queen.”’ 

Whispers of surprise, fairy ignorance of high- 
sounding terms, and of eager curiosity, stole 
through the fluttering circle. 

**There’s music in the air,’’ the Signor con- 
tinued, in his melodious voice; and, listening 
for a moment, as if for an answer to his quiet 
summons, the Signor tenderly murmured, ‘‘Meet 
me by moonlight alone ;’’ and, before the blush- 
ing maidens present could determine if this were 
an invitation to any one of them from the very 
agreeable musician, the notes of a song came 
floating to the ear, and swelling with the accu- 
mulated efforts of many a voice to give it effect 
to a lover’s heart, it rolled away in a volume of 
sound, and became a thing of the past, as the 
song itself is now to mortal senses. 

The effect upon the listeners of fairy land was 
all that could be desired by the presiding genius 
of the scene. It wasso appropriate to open with 
such a sentiment on this glorions moonlight 
night, and it gave occasion for whispered invi- 
tations to stray into quiet places on the return 
from the féte, where the music and the words 
could be translated into their own love-making. 
We will mention here that there was no ap- 
plause allowed by the queen, partly because 
the confusion might be great among such an 
undisciplined crowd, and mostly, perhaps, on 
account of the draperies to be held fast. 

Again listening for an expected strain, the 
Signor, in a moment, smiled, as he murmured, 
in his low, but perfectly clear tones, ‘‘ Comin’ 
thro’ the rye; if a body kiss a body, need a 
body cry.’? The instant that the last words 
were uttered, a full and hearty ‘‘ No!’’ re- 
sounded from the fairy crowd in quick response 
to the lamenting voice. Buta frown from the 
queen checked at once the demonstration which 
almost drowned the musical notes, and the song 
was not disturbed again, dying away at last like 
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a breath, and leaving a little dulness on the | ‘‘doleful enough,” said another; and the Sig- 


younger fairy spirits, mostly on account of the 
reproachful look of the queen. With wonder- 
ful tact the Signor threw his hands to the breeze 
with alively motion, and caught, as it were, the 
good healthy tones of ‘‘Away with melancholy,’’ 
which again almost startled the fairies, old and 
young together, this time out of their forced 
propriety. There was a faint sound like the 
rustling of winds after the lively strains had 
floated away, but again asudden silence at a look 
fromthe queen. There must be decorum among 
her subjects at any cost in this progressive age. 
What heavenly notes are these now stealing 
through the air? The Signor had not this upon 
his programme; some spirit of the winds had 
mistaken the command of his master, who 
listened eagerly to the song he had not booked 
—‘*Angels ever bright and fair.’’ The ten- 
derest, holiest, sweetest of sounds, how they 
came fraught with celestial comfort from the 
lips of—‘‘ Jenny Lind!’’ murmured £olus, 
as he caught the name wafted with applause 
from thousands of voices to his very ear. But 
the tones, which could not be equalled to mortal 
senses, and the words, made touching by the 
tones to every fibre of the soul, fell upon fairy 
consciousness without a sign of tear or smile. 
Poor fairy folk; it is said they have no soul! 
One could believe it now. 

A serious dulness crept upon the scene, but 
when the last grand note had died away, the 
Signor spurred himself to one great effort, and 
soon amazement and delight were seen upon all 
faces. ‘The Carnival of Venice!’’ The laugh- 
ing and the teeming wonders of Ole Bull! They 
seemed to fill the air with fun, and lightning 
flashes of the magic bow, as if these tones were 
not the lingerings of past effort borne upon the 
never-dying air, but present inspiration from 
the very spirit of the mortal coming to fairy land. 
How all eyes flashed a kind of insubordination 
to the rules imposed upon the queen’s gay sub- 
jects! How eagerly the frolic of the scales was 
answered by the surging motions of the sympa- 
thetic groups! The queen herself would have 
been quite powerless to check the demonstra- 
tion, if, suddenly, with one sweeping rush of 
notes from high to low and from low to high, 
and with one seeming laugh of exultation, the 
Carnival had not swept itself away, leaving no 
echo behind. 

The Signor was again perplexed by the sound 
of notes for which he was not prepared. Low, 
sweet murmurs—‘“‘ Bye lo! bye lo !’’—repeated 
again and again, lovingly, patiently, sweet and 
low, tender and true; the voice that of a mo- 
ther; the song a lullaby, ‘‘ Bye lo! bye lo!’’ 
‘* Very monotonous, surely,’’ whispered one ; 





nor apologized as before, with an impatient ges- 
ture of his hand, hastening the departure of 
the mother’s lullaby, which is such sweet 
music to the baby’s ear. But this was a grand 
concert on a grand occasion, and no time or 
place for any such display of sound. But, as 
the Signor waved his graceful hand for another 
‘““number,’’ what an awful crash of notes fol- 
lowed the gentle lullaby! Even the court was 
discomposed ; and, if it had not been for keep- 
ing their draperies in place in order to conceal 
their wings, as ordered, every hand had gone 
to the ears to deaden the awful noise. The 
Signor slightly paied at the universal signs of 
his mistake ; but was afterwards relieved from 
his embarrassment by some appearances of re- 
signation and quiet under the strange infliction. 

‘*T thought,’’ said he to them, with an apolo- 
getic air, ‘‘ that this little thing which the mor- 
tals like, might be acceptable also to you. But, 
seeing that I have erred, I beg your pardon a 
thousand times.’’ 

‘* What is this little thing called among the 
people of an advanced intelligence ?”’ asked the 
queen, in a delicate tone of voice, which con- 
veyed no shadow of reproach to the Signor 
Eolus. 

‘Your royal highness,’’ he answered, bow- 
ing low before her as he spoke. ‘‘ Your royal 
highness, it is called ‘The Anvil Chorus,’ and 
was designed among the mortals to show, I be- 
lieve, how the dullest work can be enlivened by 
musical tones.”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ murmured the queen, faintly, assent- 
ing to the ‘‘ musical tones.’’ But withaclearer 
and more hopeful tone adding, directly, ‘‘ Please 
let us have your next, Signor Molus;’’ which 
request, being a command, was speedily an- 
swered by a wave of the hand for the crash to 
pass by, and the beckoning on of waves of laugh- 
ter from a voice like that of a young and merry 
girl. 

‘“‘T have caught this song of laughter from 
Miss Phillips’ very lips,’’ the Signor said, de- 
lighted at the tokens of approval seen on every 
side. ‘I could hold them here in my clasped 
hands forever as a joy, and I am proud to offer 
them here for your delight to-night.”’ 

He was right in earnest, all could see, and 
happy smiles responded to his words. But even 
merry laughter must pass by. It left the fairy 
spirit jubilant, and there should have been great 
judgment shown in the next selection, in order 
to keep this jubilant spirit within the laws. 
But Signor olus made his greatest, last mis- 
take; the beckoning wave of his hand, and 
everything was lost. Down on the wind came 
the irresistible notes of ‘‘The Fisher’s Horn- 
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pipe ;’’ and, with one accord, as if impelled by 
one spirit of the past good times, the queen, 
the court, the bride, the learned Puck himself 
(alas!), and the whole gay, brilliant crowd, 
with loosened wings and flying feet, swept 
down the lawn, here and there and everywhere, 
to dance, at last, to their hearts’ content—the 
music keeping on in most enlivening harmony 
with the free, gay spirit it had evoked. And, 
when the day-dawn warned the fairy folk to 
separate, the august perscnages leading in the 
‘progressive age,’’ led now the happy circle 
with the wings unbound and the dancing feet. 
And fairy lore will always be fairy lore. 
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CHARITY. 





Ir thou see a brother coming, 
Bending sadly ‘neath his load, 
Do not haste to add unto it, 
Or to rougher make his road. 


If another pass beside thee, 
Walking blithely on his way, 

Do not say, ‘‘Oh, let him carry, 
Lord, my burden for a day !”’ 


Or in envy seek to trip him; 
Could his fall thy burden lift? 

Can another’s pain the sorrow 
Thou or I must carry, shift? 


Rather speed him on his journey 
With a blessing from the heart; 
In another’s cheerful gladness 
Let thy sorrow lose its smart. 


Like God’s angels, little children 
May surround us for a day: 

At his word they have their being; 
Then, like cloudlets, pass away. 


Do not, oh, whate’er thy trouble, 
Let its shadow fall on them! 

In the light the flowerets brighten, 
Upheld by the parent stem. 


Keep thy burden, God hath sent it; 
He who doth the sparrows feed 
Spares or gives with equal wisdom, 
Knowing well thy inmost need. 


Bear thy pain, it hath its mission; 
Wilt thou count the pangs too dear, 

That shall teach thee wider wisdom, 
Higher faith or holier fear ? 

Life is chequered—joy and sorrow ; 
Envy not a happier fate ; 

Grudge no man his brief enjoyment; 
Bravely labor, wisely wait. 


thede 





Have a candid and obliging manner in con- 
versation. 

Be not provoked when opinions differ from 
your own. 





THE HUMAN FACE. 

Too often the human face is but a mask which 
conceals the real character. The men and wo- 
men most famous for heartless cruelty have been 
often celebrated for their handsome faces ; writ- 
ers of fiction have not been unmindful of the 
fact, and Faust is represented as being a hand- 
some man; while the German fishermen sing of 
the sirens who drag men’s souls down to perdi- 
tion with their fatal dower of beauty. Some 
faces are unreadable, and tell nothing of the 
owner’s character. The merriest men now and 
then have solemn faces, and the most serious 
frequently have cheerful ones. Frequently the 
most heartless coquette has all the shy graces 
of a girl of sixteen, while the heart of some 
woman who looks you through with cold, steady 
eyes, may be filled with love and tenderness 
that you are too blind to discover. So we all 
go on, wearing disguises of different device, 
never quite concealing, never revealing, the life 
within. No soul stands out without any dis- 
guise; there is always a veil, however trans- 
parent, between it and the rest of the world. 
And thus it will always be. 


<i 
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Or all poverty that of the mind is most de- 
plorable. 

A KNOWLEDGE of mankind is necessary to ac- 
quire prudence. 

Cuoosg those companions who administer to 
your improvement. 

AMERICAN inventive genius is rapidly demor- 
alizing the old style manufacturers of Europe. 
The famous watch schools of Switzerland, in 
which for ages past persons have been taught 
the art and mystery of making fine watches, 
have, within a few years, declined to such an 
extent as to be practically without support. 
This is due to the introduction of American 
watchmaking machinery, by which more accu- 
rate work than that performed under the old 
manual system is turned out at a little more 
than half the expense. It is assumed that in 
a few years these famous schools will all be 
closed, and that our Yankee machinery will be 
installed in all the Swiss watch factories. 


‘“‘T penieve,”’ said a lady, ‘‘ that there is no 
sadness so deep and all-pervading as the sad- 
ness which one experiences after being defeated 
at croquet. Why, I have felt so gloomy for the 
first hour after defeat that a proposal of mar- 
riage from a crown prince, if made at such a 
moment, would be repelled with a short answer. 
The present of a diamond ring,’’ she continued, 
‘* might awaken joy in my heart, but I am sure 
nothing else would.”’ 
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WORK DEPARTMENT. 


SIDE-POCKET (KNOTTED-WORK). 
Pocxer of black gros grain silk, seven inches 
long in the longest part, and five wide. A 
strong steel clasp closes the pocket, with tassels 
at each end. The chain which suspends the 
pocket to the waistband is knotted in the pretty 


Fig. 1. 


Josephine knot. The knotted-work is begun 
with the flap as follows: Take a length of cord 
measuring six inches for the foundation, and 
tie to it at intervals lengths of thirty-six inches 
folded in half. Then proceed as follows: Ist 
row. Along a horizontal cord knot 2 buttonhole 
loops with each endof cord. 2d. 1 double knot 
with 4 ends of cords; repeat 3d and 4th rows 
like the Ist. 5th. Leave unnoticed the first 2 
and the last 2 ends during the next 9 rows. 


Divide the remaining ends into eights. Form | 


1 double knot with the centre four of each eight. 
6th. 1 double knot with the first 2 and the last 
2 of each eight, consulting the illustration to 
see the length of cord which must be left be- 








tween the knots. 7th. Like the 5th; repeat 7 
times the 5th to the 7th rows, tatting knot with 
the 4th end over the 3d. In the second 4 and 
the last 4 but one, only 4 tatted knots can’ be 
formed instead of 5. Then join these knotted 
fours at the beginning and end with a double 





knot, and join on 2 ends at the centre scallops 
at the point of the flap; join the 4ends together 
in a knot to form the fringe, and cut the ends 


Fig. 2. 





even. The pocket front is knotted in the same 
way, increasing the number of ends as required 
by size of pattern. 
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FRINGE FOR TRIMMING DRESSES, ETC. 
(NETTING). 

Our original is netted over a narrow mesh, 
with fourfold strand of black silk. After six 
rows of plain netting, sew a braid like the one 
in our illustration over the foundation stitches, 


and finish off the lower edge with tassels of 
silk and chenille, threading the latter aslant 
through every third and fourth row of the net- 
ting. 
<> +e 
GARTER. 

(See Engraving, page 116, Fashion Departments 

Tus garter is made of fine scarlet or blue 
cloth, embroidered with white silk in button- 
hole stitch. Cut the cloth a little longer than 
the length required, and one and a half inch 
wide; scallop the cloth at the edges, and make 
sixteen buttonholes about three-quarters of an 
inch wide, through which run a white silk elas- 
tic of the same width. A fan-shaped bow of 
embroidered cloth is placed at each end, and 
the garter is fastened by a steel buckle joined 
to each end of the elastic. 





BRUSH-STAND (BEAD-WORK). 
PorceLarn stand to hold one or more brushes. 
Round the foot is a mosaic border in bead-work, 
which is embroidered as follows: 1st row. Along 
the foundation thread 5 blue beads, pass the 








needle back through the third, 1 blue, thread 
Fig. 1. 


| 


through the first. 2d. 1 blue, thread through 
the second, 1 white, thread through the next 
(going back), 1 white, thread through the next, 
1 white, thread through the next. 3d. 1 blue, 
thread through the next, 1 white, thread 
through the next, then (see Fig. 2) twice alter- 





bead, 1 blue to finish. Thread back through 
| the china, and next blue, twice alternately 1 
blue, thread through next white, 1 white, thread 
through next white, and so on, to form the tas- 
sel-shaped design ; repeat as often as necessary. 
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PEACOCK-FEATHER SCREEN. 
Tue feathers are arranged on a wooden stand ; 
they are mounted double, so that both sides are 





nately 1 blue, 3 white, then 2 blue, 1 china , 
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alike, and blue chenille is sewn to conceal the 
meeting of the feathers with the wooden stand. 
The foot of the frame is ornamented with a bor- 
der of dark-blue cloth (see Fig. 2), pinked out 


yellow silk; the leaves in green and brown. 
The stitches used are chain, knotted, button- 
hole, and feather stitch. Box-plaited ruchings 
and bows of blue satin ribbon are arranged 


at the edges, and in the centre there is a band | round the embroidery. 
Fig. 1. 





of white cotton braid, which is worked with 
black silk in Russian embroidery. 





ae 
JEWEL-CASE. 

Square case of card-board covered and lined 
with blue satin over wadding. The top of the 
cushion has an embroidery design. Trace the 
design on white cloth vandyked round the edge. 
The flowers are worked with white, blue, and 








Fig. 2 





ANTIMACASSAR (EMBROIDERY). 

(See Engraving, page 116, Fashion Department.) 

Grounp of Aidacloth. The star patterns are 
worked in satin stitch with split red, yellow, 
green, and blue filoselle, edged round with over- 
cast stitches of black filoselle. The smaller 
patterns are worked with black filoselle, and 
the border with three shades of brown filoselle 
in point russe. 
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PINCUSHION. 
Let a fir cone lie in soak in cold water until 
the separate scales open, then wind it round 
with green silk, which falls down at each end, 








being finished off with a bail of silk. Above 
are bows of green ribbon, and a loop for hang- 
ing up the cushion. 





<oe 


FRAME FOR WORKING SCARFS, ETC. 


Tue work on this frame is very easily exe- 
cuted by invalids and children. It has the 


TNQNAMAAANNANN 


effect somewhat of brioche stitch, and is exe- 
cuted by forming loops on each tooth of the 

Fig. 2. 
\ 1 

















frame, and then in the next row forming a sin- 
gle stitch by twisting the wool round a single 
tooth, and lifting the under loop over it. This 








| may be managed with either the fingers or a 


large pin. For scarfs for the neck this frame- 
work is very suitable. Either fleecy or double 
Berlin wool is used for working. 


PURSE. 

Tue materials required for this purse are 
coarse purse silk and gold fine cord, a gilt tassel 
and snap. Itis made on the wooden cup, which 
is seven inches in circumference and five and a 
half inches deep. Round the top a row of 
eighteen holes, exactly equi-distant, is drilled. 
To work it proceed as follows: In and out of 
these holes thread a piece of purse silk for the 
foundation. Then take a long needleful of 
purse silk, and one end of the reel of gold cord ; 





run both these through one of the holes, leav- 
ing inside the cup sufficiently long ends to 
fasten off when the purse is completed. 1st 
row. Begin the work by two buttonhole stitches 
with the needleful of silk on the foundation, 
taking up the gold cord in working the 
stitch. Pass the needle under the gold cord, 
then make 4 buttonhole stitches in the next 
space, and 2 in the next, and so go on with 
alternately 2 and 4 in each space until you 
have completed the circle of the cup. 2d. The 
next row will be 1 stitch and 5, viz., one of the 
two stitches and five on the four of the previous 
row. 3d. No stitch is made beneath the one 
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stitch of the previous row. Merely put the 
needle under the cord twice, making 6 stitches 
under the 5 of former row. 4th. Make 1 stitch 
in the centre of the intervening space, and 5 
stitches beneath the 6 of previous row. 5th. 
Make 2 stitches under 1 stitch in previous row, 
and 4 under the 5. 6th. Make 3 stitches under 
the 2 and under the 4 of the previous row. 7th. 
Make 4 stitches and “2 alternately. 8th. Make 
& stitches under the 4, and 1 under the 2 of 
preceding row. 9th. Make 6 stitches under the 
5only. 10th. Make 5 stitches under the 6, and 
1 under the 1 of the row before the last. 11¢h. 
Make 4 under the 5, and 2 under the 1 of pre- 
vious row. 12th. Make 3-ander each stitch of 
previous row. Repeat from-row 1, the stitch 
throughout being the same, viz., a buttonhole, 
taking up the gold cord in working, and be- 
tween each series of buttomholes passing the 
needle under the gold cord, which makes a 
twist of cord and silk between the diamonds. 
In working, the pattern on the cup diminishes 
to a point, as in the illustration of the purse 
completed. The foundation thread is then cut, 
the cup removed, and the clasp and tassel sewn 
on. This is a style of work much in fashion 
years ago, and might be adapted to round bols- 
ter cushions, and a variety of uses. 


me 
FOOTWARMER FOR TRAVELLING 
(CLOTH APPLIQUE WORK). 


Tue ground is strong black cloth. The frame 
for the centre oval, with head of roebuck, is cut 





out of light-brown, the side scrolls of light-gray 
cloth, both bordered and embroidered with silk 
cord of a contrasting color. For the centre oval 
a still lighter-colored cloth is chosen, and the 
head of the roebuck painted on in oil. It is 
lined throughout with heavy Canton flannel or 
fur, the under side being made of cloth wadded ; 
the edges are sewed together, except across the 
top, where it is open for the feet. 


——_—_2-g———_____. 


WORK-BAG. 
Bae in the shape of a high-crowned hat, with 
puffings of claret-colored satin, with strips of 





vandyked cloth, embroidered with claret-colored 
purse silk and gold cord, in satin, overcast stitch 
and point russe. 
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Leceipts. 


LossTeErR CROQUETTES. 


Ingredients. —One bow] of lobster meat, chopped fine, 
One bowl of bread crums, 
One heaping teaspoonful of salt, 
One heaping teaspoonful of curry, 
One even teaspoonful of pepper, 
Quarter-pound of butter, 
Four small onions, 
A little chopped parsley. 
Fry the onions until brown in the butter; add the 
milix, pepper, salt, curry, and parsley; when this 
boils, add the lobster and bread crums. Put this 
mixture into shells or patty-pans; sprinkle with 
crums, and brown in the oven. 


DevitLeD CLAMS. 

Ingredients.—Fifty clams, 

One heaping teacup of cracker crums, 

One teaspoonful of pepper, 

One teaspoonful of dry mustard, 

One teaspoonful of salt, 

Two teaspoorfuls of vinegar, 

Butter the size of an egg. 
Chop the clams. very fine, and mix in a deep bowl 
with the other ingredients. Fill shells or patty-pans 
with the mixture, reserving some cracker crums and 
a little butter to put over the top. Bake twenty 
minutes in a quick oven. 

ANDREWS’ GINGERBREAD. 

Ingredients.—One pound of flour, 

Half-pound of sugar, 

Quarter-pound of butter, Four eggs, 

One tablespoonfal of ginger. 
Stir the butter and sugar to a cream; add the eggs 
beaten till light, and stir in the flour till thick 
enough to roll out; add the ginger. Roll in thin 
sheets, and bake on flat pieces of tin. 

MAcARoonNs. 

Ingredients. —Half-pound of sweet almonds, 

One tablespoonful of rose-water, 

Three eggs, 

Half-pound of powdered sugar. 
Beat the whites only of the eggs till very stiff; stir 
in the sugar. Have the almonds blanched and 
pounded fine with the rose-water; add this to the 
eggs and sugar. Drop the mixture with a spoon 
upon buttered tin sheets, and bake in a cool oven. 


InpIAN CAKE. 


Ingredients. —T wo cups of sweet milk, 

Two tablespoonfuls of butter, 

Two eggs, A little salt, 

One handful of flour, 

Indian meal to make a thick batter. 
Beat the eggs very light. Stir the whole mixture 
well together, and bake in buttered tin eake pan. 
Cut in squares and serve hot. ° 





Potato Soup. 

Ingredients.—Four large boiled potatoes, One egg, 

Butter the size of an egg, 

One teaspoonful of essence of celery, 

One teaspoonful of salt, 

One pint of milk, 

One pint of potato-water. 
Mash the potatoes till smooth; add the egg well 
beaten. Boil the milk, potato-water, salt, essence, 
and butter; when boiling hot, pour over the potato 
and egg. Stir till well mixed ; strain and serve hot. 


Pickepd Fisu. 

Ingredients.—One cup of salt codfish, picked fine, 

Half-pint of milk, 

One teaspoonful of corn starch, 

Yelks of two eggs, A little pepper. 
Soak the fish in cold water half an hour; pour off 
the water, and add lukewarm water. Simmer over 
the fire till the fish is tender; pour off water; add 
the milk and other ingredients. Boil up once, and 
serve hot. 

Lemon Rice Puppine. 
Ingredients.—Half a teacupful of whole rice, 

Three eggs, 

One teacupful of white sugar, 

Grated rind and juice of one lemon. 
Boil the rice until perfectly soft. Beat the yelks of 
the eggs very light; mix with the sugar, and stir 
the mixture into the rice. Add the rind and juice 
of the lemon; put into a pudding dish. Beat the 
whites of the eggs very stiff; add a little powdered 
sugar and lemon-juice. Spread this over the top of 
the rice, and brown in a quick oven two or three 
minutes. Eat cold with cream. 


Vean Loar. 

Ingredients.—Three pounds of fillet of veal (raw), 

Quarter-pound of salt pork, 

One cup of pounded crackers, 

Three teaspoonfuls of salt, 

Two teaspoonfuls of pepper, 

One teaspoonful of sweet marjoram. 
Chop the veal very fine with the pork; mix with the 
other ingredients. Press all hard into a tin bread- 
pan, and bake two hours. To be eaten cold. 


Snort CAKEs. 

Ingredients. —Half-pound of butter, 

One pound of flour, 

Quarter-pound of sugar, Two eggs, 

Milk enough to make a smooth paste. 
Put the butter into the flour; beat the eggs light, 
and stir in. Add milk to make a paste; roll this 
out thin. Out into cakes; put on a buttered tin 
pan, and strew each cake with sugar. Bake in a 
quick oven, about ten minutes, or until a delicate 
brown. 
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Connecticut CAKE. 
Ingredients.—One and three-quarters of a pound of 
flour, 
One and a quarter pound of sugar, 
One pound of butter, 
One pound of currants or chopped rai- 
sins, 
Four eggs, 
One pint of milk, with a little soda, 
Nutmeg or spice to taste. 
Flour and fruit not added till just going into the 
oven. 
Rica Pium Cake. 


Ingredients.—Three and a half pounds of flour, 

Two and a half pounds of sugar, 

Two and a quarter pounds of butter, 

Three pounds of currants, 

Two and a quarter dozen of eggs, 

Half-bottle of red wine, 

One ounce of cloves, 

Mace and nutmeg, 

Half-pound of citron. 
Stir the sugar and butter toa cream. Separate the 
whites and yelks of the eggs; beat each till very 
light, and add to the sugar and butter. Stir in the 
flour, sifted; add the wine and spice, then the fruit. 
Beat all well together, and bake in a moderate oven. 
Icing may be added if desired. 


Game Savce. 


Ingredients. —One teacupfal of port wine, 

One teacupful of gravy, 

One pinch each of salt, pepper, and 

nutmeg, 

One blade of mace, 

One ounce of butter, 

One teaspoonful of flour. 
Simmer the wine and gravy together. Mix the but- 
ter dnd flour to a smooth paste, and stir in; add the 
other ingredients. Boil ten minutes, and pour over 
the game. 


Cnuicken JELLY. 

Ingredients.—Half « raw chicken, 
Salt and pepper to taste. 

Pound the chicken with a mallet, meat and bones 
together, till pulpy. Put in a saucepan and cover 
with cold water. Boil till the meat is in rags, and 
the water reduced to one-half. Strain and press 
through a colander, then through a coarse cloth. 
Add salt and pepper, and simmer over fire five 
Skim when cool, and press into a deep 
A nutritious and easily digested food 


minutes. 
smooth bowl. 
for invalids. 


Wasnineton Pupprxa. 
Ingredients. —Six ounces of butter, Three eggs, 
Half-pound of sifted flour, 
Two tablespoonfuls of raspberry jam, 
One teaspoonful of bicarbonate of soda. 
Stir the butter and sugar to a cream, add the eggs 
well beaten. Mix the soda with the flour, add to 
the mixture, stir in the jam. Beat all well to- 
gether; boil in a mould for three hours. 


Cup Puppines. 

Ingredients. —Two eggs, Two ounces of butter, 

Teacupful of flour, 

Teacupful of white sugar, 

Grated peel of half a lemon, 

A little nutmeg. 
Put the butter in a pan before the fire till half 
melted, then beat into a cream. Beat the yelks 
and whites of the eggs together for ten minutes, 
mix gently with the butter, add the sugar, and 
then the flour by degrees, with a very little nutmeg 
and grated lemon-peel. Put it into five or six cups; 
half fill them, and bake in a slow oven about half 
an hour. 





Oyster Fritters. 

Ingredients.—One and a half pint of milk, 

One and a quarter pound of flour, 

Four eggs, 

One hundred large oysters, 

Quarter-pound of lard. 
The yelks of the eggs must be beaten very thick, 
to which add the milk, and stir the whole well 
together. Whisk the whites to a stiff froth, and 
stir them gradually into the batter. Take a spoon- 
ful of the mixture, drop an oyster in it, and fry in 
hot lard. Let them be a light-brown on both sides. 
The oysters should not be put in the battér all at 
once, as that would thin it. 


CnocoLate JELLY. 

Ingredients.—Valf-ounce of gelatine, 

One teacupful of chocolate, 

One pint of milk, Four eggs, 

One teacupful of sugar, 

Half-teaspoonful of essence of vanilla. 
Soak the gelatine in cold water; grate the choco- 
late, and mix it with a little col€ milk; stir it into 
the remainder of the milk and boil it. Beat the 
yelks of the eggs with the sugar. Squeeze the 
gelatine, and add to the eggs; stir into the choco- 
late; add the vanilla. Boil up once, and set aside 
to cool. Whisk the whites of the eggs to a stiff 
froth, and add to the mixtare when it thickens. 
Stir well and pour into a mould; set on ice. 


Yorks#irE Puppine (witm Roast Bgsr). 
Ingredients.—Quarter-pound flour, 
Half-pint of milk, Two eggs. 
Beat it up, put it in a tin pan, and place it under 
the beef while roasting; half an hour before dinner 
put it into the oven and bake till a light-brown. 





AprpLe Sxow. 

Ingredienis.—Six large juicy apples, 

Half-pound of powdered sugar, 

Juice of one lemon, 

Whites of three eggs. 
Pare, core, and slice the apples, and stew with just 
enough water to prevent burning, till perfectly 
tender. Strain through coarse lace; add the sugar, 
and beat together till smooth. Whisk the white of 
eggs till stiff; «dd to the apples, and beat together 
till the mixture will stand alone on a dish. Eat 
| with cream. 
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Home Anusements and Juvenile Department, 


PUZZLES, ETC. 
HOUR-GLASS PUZZLE. 


Tue centre word, extending downward, is expres- 
sive of the most lovely quality of the soul. 


The line across the top expresses a decidedly oppo- 


site quality. 
The next tells of that which the fire leaves be- 
hind it. 
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The next a valuable article when there is too much 


heat. 

The next a substantive. 

The next a pleasant thing when governed by good 
nature. 

The next a song. 


The next as good for boys and girls in its place as | 


diligent study. 


THE CUBR PUZZLE. 


Aur the straight lines across and extending down | 


are of eight letters; the angles are of five. 

The upper line relates to the quality of an im- 
portant person in the household. 

The line extending downward from the initial 
letter of this line is of a sweet quality, and much 
desired by little folks. 
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The line extending downward from the initial 
| letter of this word is a love poem. 

The line extending downward on the opposite side 
relates to drinking. 

The word uniting these two, and thus forming the 
lower square, is important to children staying late 
| at school. 

The angle extending from the initial letter of the 
upper square to the initial letter of the lower, is a 
song of praise. . 

The opposite angle has relation to law. 

The angle from the first upright of the upper 
square to the first upright of the lower square is used 
by artists. 

The opposite angle relates to royal personages. 


AUTHORS. 


1. A monarch’s falsehood. 
2. A crooked ballad. 
3. Entirely of marble. 
4. What the Pharisee and Publican both did. 
5. A smart lad and his father. 
6. A kind of fancy bread not out of the oven. 
7. An agent of civilization and a humble dwell- 

ing. 
8. Happy pebble! 
9. To deface and what is base. 
10. An instrument of sound, and what it fre- 
quently breaks. 

11. Aninelegant expression sometimes used by old 
ladies. 

12. A kind of metal fastening, but not a lock. 


BURIED NAMES. 
CITIES. 

WE sell only on safe security. 
Mary or Kate must have the parcel. 

GIRLS’ NAMES. 
From this hill we have a lovely view of the vale. 
Those pears are ripe; if I gather them, mayI eat 

them? 

Do you consider it a dangerous experiment ? 
I made the acquaintance of Mr. Darrel in Dantzic. 

BOYS’ NAMES. 
If you have the will, Iam sure you will finda way 


to sueceed. 
There is not one atom of truth in the report. 


ENIGMA 
I am composed of seven letters. 





i 

The line on the opposite side relates to one who 
delivers his ideas to the public. 

The word which unites these two thus forming the 
upper square is used in high buildings. 

The upper line of the second square relates to the 
qualities of another head of the household. 

VoL. xcv1.—11 


\ 
i 


My 3, 2, 5, 4, is a part of a tree. 

My 7, 2, 5, is a favorite drink with old ladies. 
My 1, 5, 3, 2, isa large package of cotton. 
My 5, 3, 2, is a malt liquor. 

My 6, 5, 4, 2, is another word for security. 
My 7, 5, 3, 2, is a romance. 

My whole is a city in Ireland. 
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GAMES. 
THE DIVIDED NOVEL. 

Tus is a very amusing game where the players 
are of quick wit and ready invention. A number 
of ribbons are provided, and the players are seated 
in a semi-circle, the leader in the middle. Each 
player holds one end of a ribbon, the other ends 
being all held by the leader, who commences the 
novel. When she has started it she pulls a ribbon, 
and the player who holds the other end must imme- 
diately continue the narrative until the leader pulls 
her ribbon again, at the same time pulling that of 
another player, who must, in turn, continue the 
story. , 

“EXAMPLE. 

Leader.—The rays of a winter moon were strik- 
ing upon the white tombstones of a country church- 
yard, when, with a sharp click, the latch of the gate 
opened, and there entered ( pulls John’s ribbon)— 

John.—A wayworn, weary traveller, feebly grop- 
ing her way. The moon shining full upon her face 
showed her to be (leader pulls John’s ribbon and 
Lizzte’s)— 

lizzie.—Young and beautiful, but with the seal 
of despair upon her pallid face. Large dark eyes 
wandered over the resting place of the dead, till they 
fell upon a tall shaft of marble, upon which was a 
name (/ader pulls Lizzie’s ribbon and Paul’s)— 

Paul.—Only too familiar to those wistful eyes, ete. 

Each player must endeavor to connect the portions 
of the story as neatly as possible, and to keep up the 
interest. While sudden changes are admissible, 
they must be artistically introduced and managed. 


THE GAME OF EXCHANGE. 


Tue leader of the game announces to her compan- 
ions that she has just returned from market, etc., 
where she has purchased such and such an article, 
the name of which must be composed of as many 
letters as there are players, without including her- 
self. She then asks what they will give her for the 
different letters, and notes down the offers she re- 
ceives on a slip of paper, with which she has taken 
care to provide herself. These she afterwards reads 
aloud, at the same time declaring the use to which 
she intends putting the various articles given her in 
exchange. Here is an example: We will suppose 
there to be ten persons in company, including the 
leader herself. She commences thus: ‘‘I have just 
returned from purchasing a fine young ‘ Dromedary,’ 
but I wish to sell it again; therefore (addressing 
one of her companions), what will you give me for 
my ‘D?’” Her companion makes an offer, which 
she writes down, as well as those of the other players, 
for the remaining eight letters, after which she 
says: ‘‘I have been offered in exchange for my 
Dromedary, a Duck, a Rake, an Organ, a Mattress, 
an Egg, a Diligence, an Artichoke, a Romance, and 
a Yew-tree. I have accepted them all, and this is 
the use [ shall make of them: I intend to revisit 
my native place, and shall travel by ‘ the diligence.’ 
During my journey I shall amuse myself by perus- 








ing my ‘romance,’ and when I am tired of reading, 
shall refresh myself with a tune from the ‘ organ.’ 
As my home is near here, I shall arrive there by 
daybreak to-morrow morning, and employ myself in 
planting my ‘yew-tree’ in one of the shrubberies, 
where, too, I shall find plenty of use for my ‘rake.’ 
I shall return to the house, make a hearty breakfast 
of my ‘egg’ and ‘artichoke,’ and then, stretching 
myself upon my ‘mattress,’ repose for a few hours. 
By the time I have recovered from my fatigue, din- 
ner will be ready, and my ‘duck’ will form no con- 
temptible part of the repast.”’ 

The next player then, in her turn, announces 
having made a purchase, and the game proceeds as 
before. No word must be proposed containing more 
or less letters than there are players, and any errors 
in spelling or repetition of the same offer are pun- 
ished by the payment of a forfeit. 


x qBS oe —__—— 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN JANUARY 
NUMBER. 

Answers to Buried Names—Grant, Pope, Washing- 
ton. 

Answer to Enigma—Godey’s Lady’s Book. 

Answer to Charade—Fire-fly. 

Answer to Riddle—Eye. 

Answers to Conundrums— 

1. To cover his head. 

2. Hailing street cars. 

3. Because the train always passes over the sleep- 
ers. 
. Because it is never out of mourning (morning). 
. The one that is always Eton (eating). 
. The pears (pairs) preserved in Noah’s Ark. 


aon > 


Answer to Double Acrostic. 
Use 
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Answer to Diamond. 
F 


MAN 
MASON 
PAS HIOT 
NOISE 
NOE 
N 


Answer to Step- Ladder. 
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fiterary Qotices. 


From J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE WORLD WELL LOST, a novel, by Mrs. E. 
Lynn Linton. A powerfully-written and deeply-in- 
teresting book, in which several threads of different 
love stories are well woven into web. The charac- 
ters are drawn with a master hand, each possessing 
an unusually vivid personality ; and the plot is good, 
and well sustained. 

LILLIPUT LAND. 

MY PET BOOK. 

MY OWN BOOK. 

Five juvenile books that will be sure to delight all 
children—full of pretty verses and pleasant stories, 
and beautifully illustrated with a profusion of pic- 
tures. 

SOUCI, a novel, by Mrs. J. H. Twells, author of 
‘The Mills of the Gods;’’ a book which fully sus- 
tains the wide reputation gained by the author's pre- 
vious work. It is original in plot and character, but 
has the prevailing objection to novels of foreign life 
in a great profusion of quotations in different lan- 
guages, which interrupt the course of the narrative 
to those unable to translate them freely. 


THE BUDGET. 
MY PRIMER. 


From D. Aprieton & Co., New York, through 
J. B. Lierixcorr & Co., Philadelphia :-— 
APPLETON’S HAND-BOOK OF WINTER RE- 





SORTS, With Principal Routes of Travel. Price | 


50 cents. A valuable guide to those seeking pleas- 
ant spots in which to escape the rigors of a Northern 
climate, containing every direction necessary for & 
traveller, and beautifully illustrated throughout with 
maps and pictures. 


From Hexry Hout & Co., New York, through 
Porter & Coates, Philadelphia :— 

DITA, @ novel, by Lady M. Majendie. A pleas- 
ant little story, with a charming heroine; one of the 
‘** Leisure Hour’’ series, now so popular. 

From Cuaas. B. Cox, St. Louis :— 

SPIRITISM IN THE BIBLE, An Inquiry into 
the Teaching of Holy Scripture concerning Commu- 
nication between Man and Spirits, with a Preface, by 
Rev. W. R. Nicholson, D.D., and introduction by 
Rev. Jas. H. Brooks, D.D. 


From Porter & Coates, Philadelphia :— 

THE BAR-ROOMS AT BRANTLY; Or, the 
Great Hotel Speculation, by T. 8. Arthur. Mr. 
Arthur is too well known as an advocate of temper- 
ance to need an extended notice of his last work, in 
which he again takes up the cudgels against the 
demon of drink. 
bound and iKustrated. 

MUSIC IN THE HOUSE, by John Hullah, LL.D., 
one of the ‘“‘Art at Home” series, containing valuable 
instruction concerning Unaccompanied Vocal Music, 
Instrumental Music, Accompanied Vocal Music, 
Practice and Rehearsal, and The Musical Library. 


The book is very handsomely | 





Our Arm-€ hair. 


Fesrvary, 1878. 


WE greet old friends and new friends this month 
with hearty thanks for the kindness expressed on all 
sides. We hear from the Far West, the Sunny 
South, the East, and in our own locality, the same 
congratulations that the old favorite, the first Lapy’s 
Book in the country, is still to be sent to those who 
for years have found it a household necessity. Go- 
pEY’s Lapy’s Book was the original magazine de- 
voted to the interest of ladies, and has for forty years 
stood pre-eminent in its field. No magazine in the 
Uaited States can look back upon so many years of 
uninterrupted success and prosperity. The Lapy’s 
Book still outshines all its competitors. 

It has been a privilege and happiness to read some 
of the many, many letters we receive from old sub- 
scribers, who congratulate themselves that ‘‘the 
Book rhy mother took when I was a baby will still 
continue to help me in my duties as wife and mother, 
to please and instruct my daughters as they also grow 
to womanhood.’’ 

It would fill our Book to attempt to give the many 
such letters, but we quote a few, that our friends may 
know how deeply we appreciate their encouraging 
words :— 


GeorGcetown, Cal., Dec. 3, 1877. 

PLEASE find inclosed five dollars, for which send 
two copies of Gopry’s Lapy’s Boox for 1878. I 
have taken the Book for twelve years, and cannot do 
without it. As long as I can earn the money to pay 
for it, Ill have it. 

Boston, Mass., Dec. 5, 1877. 

I HAVE been wondering for several days why my 
Lapy’s Book did not come to hand. (I have taken 
it for more than thirty years, and do not wish to be 
left out in the cold at this late day.) But yesterday, 
while in church, listening with all due respect to a 
good sermon, I was reminded that I had not paid my 
subscription for the ensuing year; so I hasten to re- 
mit three dollars, which you will find inclosed. 


PLEASANT VALLEY, Conn., Dec. 12, 1877. 

I 1ncLose amount for renewal of Lapy’s Boox 
for 1878. Ihave taken the Book nine years, and 
should hardly know how to do without it. 

New York, Dec. 13, 1877. 

Inciosep please find three dollars, for the renewal 
of my subseription to ‘‘Gopry.’’ When I subscribed 
for 1877, though a new subscriber direct from Phila- 
delphia, I was not a new reader of the Book by any 
means, nor a borrower, as I have had my own copy 
since 1863, and before that it was in the househoid 
for many years. I think ¢iat speaks all that is neces- 
sary for the Magazine. 

Buiountsvitue, Ala., Dec. 13, 1877. 

Your Lapy’s Book has been my favorite from my 
girlhood, and I don’t think I ean do without it while 
it remains so interesting. I inclose amount for next 
year’s subscription. 

New Maprip, M., Dec. 13, 1877. 

I am an old subscriber. I have tried several other 
magazines, but I like Gopry the best of all. I think 
it has the best stories, and the best receipts, while 
the fashion plates are unsurpassed. 
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Persons ordering a change in the direction of the 
Magazine must give both the o/d and the mew address 
infull. Nochange can be made after the Ist of any 
month in the address of the Magazine for the follow- 
ing month, 


HINTS ON HOME ADORNMENT. 


NumsBer Two. 


You will be surprised to find what elegant and 
ornamental rugs and mats can be made from ‘‘ odds 
aud ends,’’ und I advise you, before setting to work 


Design No. 1. 


‘*mess’’ any used-up woolen materials, bits of carpet, 
etc., that you mezy come across. Many old house- 
keepers have odd pieces of Brussels and other kinds 
of carpet, the originals of which have long since 
** gone to the shades,’’ and these bits have been put 
away for some possible purpose and afterwards for- 
gotten. In your ‘‘rummaging,”’ if you come across 
such pieces, I suggest that you ravel them out, and, 
| throwing aside the hemp or cotton warp, wind the 
woollen woof (loosely) into a ball. Then take your 
old wool dresses and cut the material (‘‘ bias’’) into 
| inch-wide strips, and ‘fringe’ the edges a little 
| by pulling between the thumb and forefinger. 








Plaids are very pretty for use in this way. 
If the material is soft and thin, though wool- 





len, it should be cut in one and a half or two- 
inch wide strips. Wind these strips loosely 
in balls, according to color, and you’re ready 





to go to work. Now, with knitting-needles, 
about as large round as a lead pencil, form 
twelve-inch squares of your frayed strips of 
dress materials. These squares are to be 
sewed together like patchwork on the ‘‘ wrong 
side,’’ in diamond shape, and the colors should 
be arranged to contrast well. (In preparing 
your balls sew the strips firmly together as 
if you were preparing to send to a rag-carpet 
weaver.) Design No. 1 makes a handsome, 
soft, and heavy rug, and will wear well. Next 
take your balls of carpet ravellings, and from 
them crochet a number of wedge-shaped 
pieces. Begin at the point and widen at each 
side till the pieces measure twelve inches 
across. Make two of each of the following 
colors: purple, oak, green, brown, blue, slate, 
red, and yellow. Then make four squares and 
four triangular pieces, and put all together 
according to design No. 2. Make a border 
four inches wide, of all the colors mixed in- 
discriminately, working in any odds and ends 
of worsted you may have, and finish with 
fringe in which all the colors are woven to- 
gether. These mixed fringes can he procured 
at places where they manufacture upholster- 
ers’ trimmings, gimps, ete. No. 3 is a more 
complicated design, which I’d not advise any 
one to try until she had experimented on a 
simpler one first. 

The ‘‘shawl fringe carpet,’’ which is made 
in or near this city, makes pretty mats by 
sewing a border of black ‘‘shag’’ around a 
breadth of the carpet. This black bordering 














ean be procured at tailoring establishments 
for a trifling sum, probably. It is the sel- 
vedge or border of heavy cloth, and has a nap 
like long, shiny hair. The carpet ($1.00 to 











$1.25 per yard) comes in a variety of colors: 
blue and white, red and black, green and oak, 
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1. Black. 2. Maroon color. 3. Slate color. 


5. Red and black plaid. 
7. Blue and green plaid. 


4. Myrtle-green. 
6. Purple. 


at this branch of manufacture, to empty out your 


ete., and has a soft, mossy appearance, the colors be- 
ing mingled so as to give chenille-like effect ; and 
some have quite an oriental appearance. A pretty 
mat can be very easily made of burlap, with several 
rows of colored braids and stitching for border. Ar- 


rag-bags and rubbish trunks, and throw in with the | range the braids in the following order : the outer one 
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black, next yellow, then blue, red, green; and, in- 
stead of carrying each row around the mat, run it out 
to the edge so all will cross at the corners, like the 
border of a shawl. The braids should all be wet and 


in shaded zephyrs, and then make a fringe all round 
the edge of the mat by drawing a variety of colored 
zephyrs through the edge (with a large canvas 
needle), and knotting the strands back and forth 


Design No. 2. 
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1. Black. 2. Plum color. 3. Claret color, 4. Slate color. 5. Brown. 6. Myrtle-green. 7. Blue. 
8. Oak. 9. Purple. 10. Yellow. 11. Red. 


dried to shrink them before they are put on} and they 
should be neatly sewed by hand (not machine) on each 
edge. The black braid should be put on four inches 


Design No. 3. 
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1. Claret color. 2. Slate color. 3. Plum color. 
4. Olive. 5. Red. 6. Brown. 
7. Green. 8. Purple. 9. Oak. 10. Blue. 





from the edge, and the others one inch apart. Be- 
tween the braids work rows of ‘‘feather stitching” | 


across and under each. For the feather stitching 
and the fringe use the American zephyrs or ‘‘ Ger- 
mantown yarn.” It is much cheaper than the 
Berlin worsted, and is now made better than form- 
erly, in greater variety of colors; and, for such 
purposes as mats, etc., wears better than the fine 
German wools would. These rugs which I have 
described should all be dined with burlap ; and they 
all can be turned when faded or soiled. 





Cutnese Simttes.—Some of the ordinary expres- 
sions of the Chinese are pointedly sarcastic enough. 
A blustering, harmless feliow they call a ‘‘ paper 
tiger.”” When a man values himself overmuch, 
they compare him to a “rat falling into a scale and 
weighing itself.’ Overdoing a thing they call ‘‘a 
hunchback making a bow.’’ A spendthrift they 
compare to a ‘‘rocket,’’ which goes off at once. 
Those who expend their charity on remote objects, 
but neglect their family, are said to ‘‘ hang a lantern 
on a pole, which is seen afar, but gives no light be- 
low.”’ 


t 





; 

HovsEKEEPERs who have used Kitchen Crystal 

Soap will readily unite with us in recommending it 

as the best scouring soap made. It is manufactured 

by B. Brooke, 431 N. 3d St., and sold all over the 
world. 


~ 
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We give our readers this month an exquisite poem, 
by the author of ‘‘Annals of a Baby,’’ ‘‘ He and I,”’ 
etc., and a choice literary feast from other pens. 
The ‘‘ Ivory Gates’’ increases in interest as its plot 
unfolds; the ‘‘ Four Foolish People’’ read a lesson 
to all lovers; and Mary Grace Halpine contributes 
one of her justly-popular sketches. The Parlor 
Drama covers a new field this month, and will please 
the amateur actors and actresses who wish to appear 
in the quaint and becoming costumes required. Our 
fashions are, as ever, thoroughly reliable, and of the 
latest importations. 

Mr. A. B. Frost’s caricatures will waken a laugh 
upon the most gloomy face, and the lesson in the 
power of the human eye is worth studying. 

The Fairy Story is from the pen of one of the 
most popular writers for children in the country, 
and contains, too, a pleasant little satire for older 
heads. 





MAKE your own mattress with Fiinn’s Patent 
Self-Fastening and Adjustable Bed Springs. Price 
$1 per dozen; three to five dozen make aset. Ad- 
dress Joun Furnn, 248 South Second Street, Phila. 





Remitrances.—aAll remittances for the Lapy's 
Book should be made payable to the order of GopEy’s 
Lapy’s Book Pus.tisnixe Company (Limited). We 
make this request because many of the old friends 
of the Book continue to make their checks, drafts, 
and postal orders payable to L. A. Godey. 





Tue necessity of good Sewing Spool Cotton is 
known to all households, and especially to Dress- 
makers. The public are aware of the superior 
quality. of J. & P. Coats’ Cotton, and of its oid 
established name, having been before the Trade 
since 1844, and still keeping its place foremost 
among Spool Cottons. The care and skill displayed 
in the details of manufacture are rewarded in its 
being to-day used with the most satisfactory results, 
especially upon the Steam Sewing Machines. 

Curomos.—A few of the old subscribers, in renew- 
ing their subscriptions, request that we shall send 
them achromo. Asset forth in our prospectus, we 
determined to give all subscribers to the Lapy’s 
Book, instead of a cheap chromo, costing but a few 
cents, an improved magazine, and this we intend to 
do. No effort shall be spared on our part to make 
good the promise, and thus satisfy both old and new 
subscribers. 

Ovr January number has been well received 
everywhere, the best evidence of which is the daily 
receipt of large additions to our list. They come 
from no particular section, but from ail the States 
and Territories, as well as from Canada and Europe. 
Hundreds of persons are availing themselves of our 
reduced club and clubbing rates. 





Poverty isin want of much, but avarice demands 
everything it has not. 





Wu. H. Boner & Co., agts., No. 1102 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, have published the following- 
named selections of music :— 

Vocal.—Look into Mine Eyes Again, by E. Sharpe, 
price 35 cents; a beautiful song for mezzo-soprano 
or baritone. Growing Old Gracefully, song and cho- 
rus, by Miss L. C. Philips, price 35 cents. This song 
is dedicated to Mr. and Mrs. John W. Hutchinson, 
and is sung by Miss Philips in the entertainments of 
the Hutchinson family. Christ is Risen, an Easter 
anthem, by W. W. Gilchrist, price 60 cents. This 
anthem is adapted to the use of quartette or chorus 
shoirs, and we can recommend it as a composition of 
merit. 

Either of these publications will be mailed post- 
paid, upon receipt of price named, by addressing the 
above-named firm. 


Brarverp, Arustrone & Co.’s silk is so popular 
because it is made from a choice raw stock that runs 
smooth and even, and enough silk is used to make 
each thread heavy, strong, and of full length. 


Sxatine.—This healthful and graceful exercise is 
well adapted for young ladies who have the courage to 
undertake to learn it; and if it induces them to put 
aside the novel or fancy work, and leave the hot 
fire by which they are spoiling their eyes and their 
complexions, to go out into the bracing winter air, 
it will have effected one good purpose. 

Before starting the learner should at first ascer- 
tain, by moving her feet on the ice, whether the 
skates are firmly adjusted, and then walk a little 
on them to grow accustomed to the novel sensation. 
To support yourself at first with a chair or pole is 
advisable, but it is better as soon as possible to get 
rid of all foreign aids, and start fearlessly, but 
steadily, on the right foot frst, leaning on the inside 
edge of the skate, and pressing firmly on it just 
above the ball of the foot. 

Of course young ladies will find plenty of instruc- 
tors in this amusement as soon as they feel disposed 
to venture on the ice, and, like all such things, 
practical instructions are much better then any 
printed ones. Making figures on the ice is of course 
the perfection of skating, and few prettier sights can 
be seen than a party of ladies and gentlemen on a 
large piece of good ice performing a quadrille—there 
is grace in every motion, and every muscle of the 
body is exercised. 

It is indispensable that extra warm clothing 
should be worn, and a close-fitting dress, but not too 
tight; the skirt short and narrow, and of some 
warm, heavy material. 


For Att Luye Trovsies, as well as complaints 
of the Throat, Dr. Jayne’s Expectorant is certainly 
a palliative and often a curative, as the testimony 
of thousands and its world-wide reputation attests. 
For Coughs or Colds no surer or more effective remedy 
can be found. 





Every year of our lives we grow more convinced 
that it is the wisest and best to fix our attention on 
the beautiful and the good, and dwell as little as 
possible on the evil and the false. 
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CoRRESPONDENTS who favor us with manuscript 
must not expect any criticism of their work. We 


receive dozens of letters asking ‘‘if you do not | 


accept my article, please point out its faults.” It 
is simply impossible to comply with such a request. 
We accept or reject according to the merit of the 
story, poem, or sketch, and its suitability to our 
purposes, but cannot give advice or criticism. 





Wuen Chesterfield, fds, proposed a descent into a 


. coal mine, his sagacious father suggested, ‘‘ Say that 


you have done it, and it will be as well.’”” When 
Beau Brummell was questioned concerning his travels 
among the Scottish lakes, he referred the inquisitive 
bore to his valet. There are foolhardy tourists to- 
day, as there wero in Chesterfield’s and Brummell’s 
time, who enjoy making fvols of themselves during 
their holidays, and bragging over it 2fterwards at 


Fern Leaves.—Natural printing or spray-work, 
now so much in fashion, is done as follows: Jean is 
the best material to work on; it should be stretched 
on a board, and nailed at the corners. Next arrange 
the ferns, remembering those which are to appear 
white should be placed at the bottom, and then those 
in half light above, crossing the others if wished. 
It can be done in marking-ink or sepia. Fasten the 
ferns down with fine needles, they are much better 
to use than pins. Practice alone can show how many 


| needles are required, and it depends on how flat the’ 


their clubs. The Lyskamm isa popular resort of the | 


members of the Alpine Club. Its gigantic neighbor, 
Monte Rosa, surpasses it in proportions, but it is very 
high—at least 14,700 feet above the sea. Its slope 
is neither very dangerous nor very difficult to prac- 
tised mountaineers, if the ascent be made under 
proper conditions; but it is not a mountain that any 
novice ought to attempt. Early in September two 
London tawyers, with their guides, left the Riffel 
Hotel, intending to scale the Lyskamm. As they 
did not return in the evening, it was supposed that 


they had, after gaining the summit, descended the | 


southern or Italian side of the mountain, and had 
gone on to Gressonay, in the Val de Lys. With the 
hope of learning whether this was the ease, J. A. 
Carfrae, of the Alpine Club, and three guides, set 
out the next morning on the route taken by the miss- 
ing men. In the evening he and his companions re- 
turned with the painful news that the five men had 
been seen lying dead on the mountain side. An ex- 
pedition, consisting of twenty persons, was organized 
to bring the bodies to Zermatt, an undertaking of 
great magnitude. 





Superstition seldom brings us glad tidings, only 
evil ones; omens being of pain and sorrow rather 
than of pleasure and joy. The banshee and the 
death-watch, ravens croaking and magpies flying 
above your head, the curse that clings to Friday, 
and the ill luck that attends on all undertakings 
begun on that day—but no corresponding govd luck 
promised to all untlertaken on any other day—spilt 
salt and ‘‘coffins’’ blown into your lap from the fire, 
funerals met inopportunely, with other matter still 
of deeper import and graver bearing, all help to 
make us slaves to the tyrant Superstition, when 
once we have allowed his power to be consolidated 
and our souls are delivered up into his keeping. So 
we may say of everything which is not pure reason, 
and calm, comprehensive judgment. 





MAN can never come up to his ideal standard; it 
is the nature of the immortal spirit to raise that 
standard higher and higher, as it goes from strength 
to strength, still upward and onward. Accordingly 
the wisest and greatest are ever the most modest. 


ferns lie. Take the finest tooth-brush you can pro- 
cure and dip it in the ink, and draw it over a comb 
or hair-pin. Continue splashing over the work; oc- 
casionally taking off a leaf (those which are to be 
quite white are taken off last, and not splashed), but 
the veins should be drawn with a fine brush. 

Kip Gioves.—In making a pair of kid gloves 
three persons are employed—the cutter, the sewer, 
and the thumb-maker. The sewing, with the ex- 
ception of the buttonholes, is done by machines. 
The work of the cutter looks simple, but it requires 
askilful eye and hand, as any one may imagine when 
he thinks of the perfection to fit which gloves are 
made to attain. A table, a pair of scissors, knife, 
and pot of powder are all the implements needed by 
the cutter. An ordinary skin will make two pairs, 
and very fine ones, three pairs of gloves. After the 
skin has been dried it is carefully stretched and ma- 
nipulated to ascertain if it has any flawsinit. It 
is then cut in strips twice the width of, the glove, 
enough then generally remaining to cut into smaller 


| strips for the thumbs. After the fingers have been 





suitably shaped by the scissors, the gloves are passed 
into the hands of the sewers, and from them to the 
thumb-makers, from whom they quickly come in a 
finished state. 


To Sweeten tHe BREATH AND CLEANSE THE 
TeEetH.—Always clean the teeth at night just before 
retiring, for particles of food collect between the 
teeth during the day, and if left there all night will 
decay, causing the breath to become offensive, and 
also prove very injurious to the teeth. Serub the 
teeth with a hard brush, using little, if any, soap; 
sprinkle on a little powdered borax (one pinch will 
do) until the gums are hardened and become accus- 
tomed to it. Rinse the mouth with borax-water, it 
will prevent its becoming sore or tender. If artifi- 
cial teeth are worn, cleanse them thoroughly with 
borax, and when convenient let them remain in bo- 
rax-water (every night, if possible); it will purify 
them and help to sweeten the breath. 





ARTIFICIAL flowers are now made so skilfully that 
it is difficult to tell them from genuine blossoms, and 
as each is perfumed so that it exhales its character- 
istic odor, the deception is rendered all the more 
complete. 


— 


A PARISIAN novelty is a tremendous cuff-stud for 
gentlemen’s wear. It gives in microscopic figures a 
date for day and month up to the end of the century 
we live in, and is called a perpetual almanag. 
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CHILDREN at Home.—Nothing concerning the 
future welfare and happiness of the young, remarks 
a contemporary, is so neglected by parents and guar- 
dians as the manner in which their evenings are 
spent. Darkness isa temptation to evil; and suffer- 
ing young men and boys to be absent from the family 
hearth, when the light of the day does not restrain 
them from misconduct, is really training them to it, 
and producing incalculable mischief and ruin. All 
the riots, disturbances of any kind, and crimes, are 
the result of running in the streets after nightfall. 
In the home something more is necessary than the 
mere command, and parents should endeavor, by 
their own examples, to show the importance of spend- 
ing the hours of darkness with the family, for if 
heads of households cannot experience the truth of 


poured into the orange; when it has cooled another 
is poured in, and so on until the orange is filled. 
When the jellies are of different colors, the effect 
on cutting the orange is very striking. 





| Use ror Otp Papers.—Never throw away old 


| paper. 


If you have no wish to sell it, use it in 
the house. Some housekeepers prefer it to cloth for 
cleaning many articles of furniture. For instance, 
a volume written by a lady who prided herself upon 
her experience and tact, says :— 

‘After a stove has been blackened it can be kept 


| looking very well for a long time by rubbing with 


the assertion that ‘‘ there is no place like home,” — 
how can they expect their offspring to be domesti- | 


cated ? 


Evening recreation and employment in the | 


family circle are infinitely more agreeable and pleas- — 


ant than any amusement or dissipation abroad ; and 
honorable and learned men are the product of the 
one, while miserable and dissipated specimens of the 
human race are the result of the other. Let home 
be the place it should be, and let the same fascina- 
tions and inducements be offered at the homestead 
as abroad, and a more exalted and creditable class of 
citizens would people the world. 





A Prerty MANTLEPLECE ORNAMENT may be ob- 


tained by suspending an acorn by a piece of thread | 
} sum of life, obstacles to happiness. Those who profit 


tied around it, within half an inch of the surface of 
some water contained in a vase, tumbler, or saucer, 
and allowing it to remain undisturbed for several 
weeks. It will soon burst open, and small roots will 
seek the water; a straight and tapering stem, with 


paper every morning. Rubbing with paper is a 
much nicer way of keeping the outside of a tea- 
kettle, coffee-pot, and tea-pot, bright and clean than 
the old way of washing them insuds. Rubbing with 
paper is also the best way of polishing knives, tin- 
ware and spoons; they shine like new silver. For 
polishing mirrors, windows, lamp chimneys, etc., 
paper is better than dry cloth. Preserves and 
pickles keep much better if brown paper instead of 
cloth is tied over the jar. Canned fruit is not so apt 
te mould if a piece of writing paper cut to fit the 
can is laid directly over the fruit. Paper is much 
better to put under a carpet than straw. It is 


| warmer and thinner and makes less noise when one 





beautiful glossy, green leaves, will shoot upward | 
| on the ocean, was invited by the goddess of the sea 
| to her home beneath the waves. After three days 


and present a very pleasing appearance. Chestnut 
trees may be grown in this manner, but their leaves 
are not so beautiful as those of the oak. The water 
should be changed once a month, taking care to 
supply water of the same warmth; bits of charcoal 
added to it will prevent the water from souring. 
the little leaves turn yellow put a grain of nitrate of 


If | 


ammonia in the utensil which holds the water, and | 


it will renew their luxuriance. 





Jevires In AN Ornance.—George ITT., it is re- 


ported, was once puzzled when eating apple dump- | 


lings to know how the apple got inside the dumpling. 


During a recent Chinese banquet at San Fran- | 


cisco an orange was laid at the plate of each guest. 
The fruit, on being cut open, was foand to contain 
five kinds of delicate jellies. Colored eggs were also 
served, in the inside of which were found nuts, 
jellies, meats and confections. 
Americans asked the interpreter to explain this 
legerdemain of cookery, he laughed heartily, shook 
his head aud replied, ‘‘Melican man heap smart, 
why he not findee cut ?”’ 

The orange “‘trick’’ is very easy to see through. 


A hole about the size of a ten-cent piece is made in | 


the skin, through which the palp is taken out; then 
one kind of jelly, warmed so that it will run, is 


When one of the | 


walks over it.’’ 


Decrit and falsehood, whatever conveniences 
they may for a time promise or produce, are, in the 


by the cheat, distrust the dece'ver; and the act by 
which kindness was sought pu-s aa end to confidence. 





Tue Japanese have the story of Rip Van Winkle 
in another form. A young man fishing in his boat, 


he deserted to see his old father and mother. On 
parting she gave him a golden casket and a key, 
but begged him never to open it. At the village 
where he lived all was changed, and he could get 
no trace of his parents until an aged woman recol- 
lected having heard of their names. He found their 
graves a hundred years old. Thinking that three 
days couid not have made such a change, and that 
he was under a spell, he opened the casket. A 
white vapor rose, and under its influence the young 
man fell to the ground. His hair turned gray, his 
form lost its youth, and in a few minutes he died of 
old age. 





Men bow before talent, even if unassociated with 
goodness; but between these two we must make an 
everlasting distinction. When once the idolatry of 
talent enters, then farewell to spirituality; when 
men ask their teachers, not for that which will make 

| them more humble and godlike, but for the excite- 
| ment of an intellectual banquet, then farewell to 
| Christian progress. 





Or the sixty-nine words which make up the Lord’s 


Prayer, only five are not Saxon. 
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OPINIONS OF THE PHILADELPHIA PRESS. 


As already has been announced in these columns, 
the puplication of Gopzy’s Lapy’s Book has been 
relinquished by Mr. Louis A. Godey, who, for so 
many years, has conducted it so well, and has been 
assumed by Messrs. J. G. L. Brown—the former 
business manager of the Press—and Charles W. 
Frost. Mrs. Hale’s place is filled by Mrs. 8S. A. 
Sheilds, better known to readers of the magazine by 
her maiden name, S. Annie Frost, over which she 
has for a number of years been a prominent contri- 
butor to its pages. The January number, the first 
number issued by the new management, already 
has appeared, and the character of its contents is 
the best earnest that could be given that the strong- 
hold upon popular favor secured by the Lapy’s 
Book will be maintained. The opening paper is a 
‘‘econdensed novel’ by Bret Harte, being a clever 
satire upon the rubbish—to give it no worse name— 
printed in the flash weeklies for the delectation of 
the youth of our devoted land. This novel of Harte’s 
is quite equal to any of his previous condensations, 
and in itself evidences the new and enterprising de- 
parture of the magazine. A beginning so excellent 
as this augurs a bright future.—Evening Bulletin. 





Gopey’s Lapy’s Book, for January, 1878, is is- 
sued by the new firm in admirable style, and prom- 
ises to excel its former standard as a fashion maga- 
zine. In addition to a large sheet pattern, it has a 
great quantity of fashion plates and illustrations 
relating to women’s work. A condensed novel by 
Bret Harte is the striking feature of its literary ar- 
ticles, which is supplemented by numerous sketches, 
a parlor drama, and various pieces of poetry. The 
Juvenile Department is specially attractive to the 
younger branches.— Evening Star. 


Tue January number of Gopgy’s Lapy’s Boox 
is issued under the new management, Messrs. J. G. 
L. Brown, Charles W. Frost, and Mrs. 8. A. Sheilds 
(S. Annie Frost), who take the place of Mr. L. A. 
Godey, who established the magazine forty-seven 
yearsago. Allthe essential features that have made 
the LApy’s Boox so popular in so many homes will 
be retained, amd the new management will endeavor 
to maintain the high standard of excellence already 
won for its special departments. Typographically, 
the magazine has been much improved, and some 
enlargements have been made in the Home and Ju- 
venile Departments. The present number contains 
a new story by Bret Harte, and articles by other 
popular writers. If the succeeding numbers are as 
interesting as this one, the magazine will continue 
to be what it has been in the past—a high-cldss mag- 
azine, of a pure, healthy, moral tone.—Evening 
Telegraph. 





Gopry’s LApy’s Book has recently passed into 
new hands, and is now published under new manage- 
ment. The change thus operated is very manifest, 
and much for the better. While ail the features 
which, since it was first started, have gained for the 
periodical so much popularity are retained, it has in 
other ways been materially improved. Its literary 
contents are fresher and brighter than they used to 
be, and have lost that furbished character which 
they had acquired. In its make-up, too, GopEy’s 
of to-day is superior to that of a month ago. It is 
better printed, and its frontispiece, which is a steel 
engraving of King Richard and the friar, is much 
more satisfactory than the old-time plate. With 
the new blood that has been infused into it, Gopry’s 
Lapy’s Boox enters upon a new lease of life and 
prosperity.— Phila. Inquirer. 





Gopry’s Lapy’s Boox. — The January number 
of Gopgy’s Lapy’s Book appears under its new 
management, Mr. J. G. L. Brown, formerly of the 
Press, Mr. Charles W. Frost, and Mrs. 8. A. Sheilds, 
whose maiden name, 8. Annie Frost, is familiar te 
all lovers of magazine stories. The current issue, 
while possessing all the characteristic features of 
former numbers, is in every respect a vast improve- 
ment on the GopEey’s Lapy's Book of the past year. 
More care is shown in every department, and it is 
obvious that neither labor nor expense has been 
spared. The stories are of exceptional excellence, 
the fashion plates, patterns, etc., of the very latest 
designs, while the ‘‘Architectural,’’? ‘‘ Home,”’ 
‘*Work,’’ ‘‘Juvenile,’’ and editorial departments 
are rich in new and interesting features. The high- 
est talent has evidently been employed in reproduc- 
ing the beautiful illustrations which grace its pages, 
and the general appearance of the Lapy’s Book has 
been wonderfully improved by a new typographical 
dress.— The Press. 





Gopry’s Lapy’s Boox.—Mr. J. G. L. Brown, 
Mr. Charles W. Frost, and Mrs. (Annie. Frost) 
Sheilds, the new regime of this long-time favorite 
magazine, have put forth attractive inducements in 
the initial number for the year 1878: first, a very 
superior number of the ‘‘ Boox”’ itself; second, a 
reduction of price; and, third, a series of opportu- 
nities to form clubs.—Pudlic Ledger. 





Gopnry’s Lapy’s Book, as most of our readers are 


| already aware, has changed hands, the new proprie- 


tors being Mr. J. G. L. Brown, Mr. Chas. W. Frost, 
and Mrs. 8. A. Sheilds(S. Annie Frost). In such 
competent hands as these, it is inevitable that the 
magazine, which has always been exceptionally 
popular, will command a still larger pattonage in 
the future than it has earned in the past. In the 
January number, which comes forth in new type, 
we note several new features, including The Young 
America Condensed Novel, by Bret Harte, two 
pages of comic illustrations, the Home and Juvenile 
department, etc. There is no better filled magazine 
for the ladies or the home circle published anywhere 
than Gopgy’s Lapy’s Book, published at the north- 
east corner of Sixth and Chestnnt Streets, for $3.00 
a year, and less to clubs. — Public Record. 


Gopey’s Lapy’s Boox.—The January number of 
Gopgey’s Lapy’s Book appears under its new man- 
agement, Mr. J. G. L. Brown, formerly of the Press, 
Mr. Charles W. Frost, and that most estimable and 
talented lady, Mrs. 8. A. Sheilds, whose maiden 
name, S. Annie Frost, is familiar to all lovers of 
magazine stories. The current issue, while possess- 
ing all the characteristic features of former numbers, 
is in every respect a vast improvement on the 
Gopey’s Lapy’s Boox of the past year.—Commer- 
cial List. 

Gopey’s Lany’s Boox.—This favorite monthly 
has changed hands, Mr. Godey retiring after forty- 
seven years’ service, and the number for January 
appearing under the direction of J. G. L. Brown (for 
many years business manager of the Philadelphia 
Press), Charles W. Frost, and Mrs. 8. A. Sheilds. 
There is every evidence that the magazine is to ad- 
vance with the times. Its Fashion Department, in- 
eluding elaborate plates and minute directions, is 
very full, and the literary work is of a high order. 

3ret Harte contributes a burlesque condensed novel, 
illustrative of the trash that isserved up in the pres- 
ert age as ‘“‘boys’’’ literature. The steel plate, the 
first of the Waverley Novel series, is a well-known 
scene from Ivanhoe, engraved by Darley.— Express. 
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GorTHe’s adorers in Berlin have arranged in Cas- 
tau’s Panopticon a room filled with relics of the poet. 
There is, among other things, a sonnet to Bettina, 
beginning thus: ‘‘ Most splendid of al! high tokens | 
of grace, wherewith you ever have gifted your slave.’”’ | 
A sky-blue teacup, a tea urn, a crystal beaker, a | 
snuff-box, a pair of spectacles, and the like, belong- 
ing to the genius, are with the library relies. Other | 
treasures, less poetical, are the ‘‘ Milk and Cream 
Book,” the ‘‘ Wine Book,’’ the ‘‘ Book of Receipts 
and Expenses,’’ in which the old servant of Goethe, 
Friedrich Krause, dutifully made his entries. The 
visitor is conducted even to a deeper circle, in which 
he finds the poet’s dinner orders and kitchen rules, 
written by himself; for instance, that, ‘‘in larding 
the roast meat, two-thirds less lard should in future be 
taken ;”’ or that he wishes to have ‘‘ for to-day barley 
soup, little turnips, and a cutlet; also two hares-— 
one for dinner, the other as a provision in store.”’ 





Fashions. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havrine had frequent applications for the purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, ete., by ladies living at a dis- 
tance, the Ediiress of the Fashion Department will 
hereafter execute commissions for any who may de- 
sire it, with the charge of a small percentage for the 
time and research required. Spring and autumn 
bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, envelopes, 
hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, mantillas, 
and mantelets will be chosen with a view to economy 
as well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country. For the last, 
distinct directions must be given. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here govern the purchase; therefore, n@articles will 
be taken back. When the goods are sent, the trans- 
action must be considered final. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompa- 
nied by a note of the height, complexion, and general 
style of the person, on which much depends in choice. 

The publishers of the Lapy’s Boox have no interest 
in this department, and know nothing of its trans- 
actions; and, whether the person sending the order 
is or is not a subscriber to the Lapy’s Book, the 
Fashion Editress does not know. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed ex- 
penditure, are to be addressed to the care of the Godey’s 
Lady's Book Publishing Company (Limited). 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editors nor the Publishers will 
be accountable for losses that may occur in remitting. 








DESCRIPTION OF STEEL PLATE. 


Fig. 1.—Evening dress of tilleul silk ; it is made 
in the Princess shape, the sides being of the plain 
silk of the darkest shade, trimmed with plaitings, 
the front and back of the lightest shade in damasscé. 
The neck is cut square back and front, the sleeves 
to the elbow. Cardinal flowers in the hair. 

Fig. 2.—Walking dress of black silk and velvet ; 
the paletét is of velvet trimmed with embroidery and 
fringe. Cream felt bonnet, trimmed with black 
velvet and feather. 

Fig. 3.—Evening dress of pink silk, made in the 





Princess shape; the front of skirt is trimmed with 


puifls of pink and plaitings of white crépe lisse. Low 
corsage, elbow sleeves, tucker of crépe lisse. 

lig. 4.—Walking dress of slate colored cashmere, 
the skirt is kilt plaited in the back, cross-wise plaits 
in the front. Plaited waist, small cape. Hat of 
felt, trimmed with velvet and feather. 

Fig. 5.—Visiting dress of blue bourrette and silk. 
The dress is of the bourrette, with silk train, loops, 
cuffs on sleeves, and trimming on front of waist. 
Blue velvet bonnet, trimmed with satin and feathers. 





DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 

Fig. 1.—Walking dress of seal-brown silk and 
bourrette. The underskirt is of silk, trimmed with 
a knife plaiting, the polonaise of the bourrette with 
a fringe and passementerie trimming. Sash of 
seal-brown silk, folded in plaits across the back below 
the waist, giving the appearance of a basque. Seal- 
brown velvet bonnet, trimmed with flowers and satin 
ribbon. 

Fig. 2.—Walking dress of myrtle-green cashmere, 
the underskirt is trimmed with one ruffle, the over- 
skirt with ball fringe. Sacque to match dress 
trimmed with silk galloon. Myrtle-green felt bon- 
net, trimmed with plush, flowers, and feathers. 

Fig. 3.—Travelling dress and cloak. The dress 
is of black Cashmere, trimmed with knife plaitings ; 
the cloak is made of checked, dark-gray cloth, half 
fitting, and trimmed with passementerie buttons. 
Gray felt bonnet, trimmed with velvet feathers, 
and wing, lace veil fastened under the chin, as 
spoken of in the Chitchat. 

Fig. 4.—Faney apron made of white muslin, 
trimmed with muslin ruffles embroidered down the 
sides and across the bottom; it has lapels fastening 
on the shoulders. 

Fig. 5.—Apron of white cambric, with small bodice 
2@la gorgerette. The trimming consists of white lace 
arranged in a ribbon pattern, insertion, and slantwise 
band of blue ribbon edged with lace. 

Fig. 6.—Apron of striped muslin, with small waist 
in front, trimmed with Torchon lace insertion and 
edging, pocket at one side. 

Fig. 7.—New apron of open-worked material, with 
centre of white cambric, laced with silver cord. Out- 
side pocket trimmed te correspond. 

Figs. 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15.—Cravats, cuffs, 
and collars. 

Tig. 8. —Cravat arranged of Valenciennes lace 
and plaited white crépe lisse. Bows and ends of 
claret-colored satin ribbon. 

Figs. 9 and 11.—Cuff and chemisette of cambric 
muslin, trimmed with Torchon lace and insertion. 

Fig. 10.—Bow for cravat. ‘Loops of olive and 
tilleul-colored gros grain silk, interspersed with 
blonde of the latter shade. Leaves of velvet in the 
two shades, and ends of the same colored silk. 

Figs. 12 and 13.—Cuff and chemisette of fine linen, 
trimmed with lace, embroidery, and rows of stitch- 
ing. 

Fig. 14.—Cravat of white crépe Hisse, arranged in 
a knot and two graduated ends, and trimmed with 
Clovis lace. 

Fig. 15.—Cravat of Sevres-blue and cream-colored 
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tussore silk, arranged with spray of ferns and forget- 
me-nots, and edged with cream-colored lace. 

Fig. 16.—Necklace formed of rows of jet beads. 

Fig. '17.—House dress of seal-brown silk, made 
with one skirt; the edge of the skirt in back is cut 
in turrets, with a knife plaiting below. The plait- 
ing extends around in the front; the front breadth 
is trimmed with plaitings, slanting bands of velvet 
and galloon, and small tassels. The sides are also 
trimmed with plaiting; Cuirass basque, trimmed to 
correspond, made to button over to the left side. 
Surplice neck; open sleeves. 

Figs. 18 and 19.—Costume for girl of seven. Dark- 
green bourrette, trimmed with Torchon lace. The 
pardessus is double-breasted, and ornamented with 
two rows of buttons; similar buttons on the sleeves 
and back; pockets at the side. The centre of the 
back is pointed; the skirt is mounted in box-plaits. 

Figs. 20 and 21.—Front and back view of girl's 
paleté6t, made of navy-blue cloth, and trimmed with 
silk braid and buttons. 

Fig. 22.—Fan of black satin and feathers, with 
colored flowers painted upon it. 

Fig. 23.—Fan of white feathers, with pearl sticks, 
and roses and leaves of gay colors painted upon it. 

Figs. 24 and 26.—Dress for a girl from six to eight 
years old, of fawn-colored Cashmere, trimmed with 
thick silk cord to match ; passementerie buttons, and 
bows of brown-corded ribbon. Two broad, closely- 
plaited flounces are arranged as trimming at the 


side, the Cashmere, edged with cord, falling in a | 
vandyke over them. The cord is formed into a knot | 


at the back, and ends in long tassels. 

Figs. 25 and 27.—Front and back of walking dress 
for little girl from four to seven years of age. This 
little dress, which is shown with different trimming, 
is of indigo diagonal cloth. Fig. 1, showing the 
front, is trimmed with kilting and bands of silk of 


the same color, piped with sultan, and a sultan | 


faille sash. Fig. 2is of the same material, trimmed 


with galloon of the same shade, embroidered with | 


pale-blue; sash of indigo faille. 

Fig. 28.—Garter. See description, page 163, Work 
Department. 

Fig. 29.—Antimacassar. 
164, Work Department. 

Fig. 30.—Fashionable walking boot, trimmed with 
fur, and fastened by ribbon bows. 

Fig. 31.—Wrong side of underskirt. This en- 
graving illustrates the manner of drawing to the 
back any fulness in front of the skirt. A strap is 
sewn at each side of the skirt, and the opposite ends 
are laced. 


See description, page 





CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 

NoTWwItHsTANDING all we hear upon every side of 
the general depression of trade, there appears to be 
no lack of spending as far as children’s clothing is 
concerned ; and both in material and style it is nota- 
ble for its exceeding richness. As we have not de- 
voted much space to the little folk lately, owing to 
the numerous novelties we have had to chronicle for 
their mammas, and as this is a season whén many 


| mothers are troubled how to dress their young people, 
we propose, for their benefit, giving a short résumé 
of children’s winter fashions. 
We will begin with hats; they closely resemble 
| those of grown-up people, and it is merely necessary 
| to consult the general modes. The sailor-shaped . 
| hats in felt and tweed are among the most service- 
| able for children generally. Some of the felts have 
| helmet, cleft, or square crowns; but the Dame Trot 
| is the favorite form, and is made in beaver, felt, 
plush, and velvet. The fashion of having the hat 
made of the same as the dress or cloak still holds 
good, and ulsters are generally so accompanied, in 
| which case the hat has close-set rows of stitching 
over it. Little girls still wear the Masaniello caps, 
with pendant tassels and fur borderings. Ostrich 
feathers aud stiff wings are used on hats and bon- 
| nets, which are also worn by children this winter; 
| the latter are made of the same materials as the 
| hats, with high-pointed crowns, and caps made of 
either tulle or lace plaiting are placed beneath the 
brims in front. For a wrap the ulster proves useful 
for children of all ages and both sexes. For little 
girls they are principally made with the treble cape. 
We have just seen a charming little cloak of this 
form, made of thick drab cloth, each cape bound 
with brown velvet; a line of tabs, alternately brown 
velvet and cloth, being introduced beneath the waist. 
The lerge outside pockets also bound with velvet. 
| Smaller children wear Princess pelisses, with one 
cape, which can be edged with fur; and for children 
of a year old white serge or cloth lined with merino 
| is used, trimmed with silk, cloth fringes, and white 
| fur. Boys and girls dress much alike until the time 
| arrives for the boy to wear knickerbockers. Little 
| 


| boys adopt either the loose Princess costume or sailor 
suits, or tho@ cut to simulate a jacket, with velvet 
| or silk up the front. One of the newest styles is the 
Tyrolese, with short trousers, a long jacket under 
| vest, and a sash around the waist. For little girls 
many of the dresses fasten diagonally. The three 
| eapes which appear on several are a decided novelty. 
Norfolk blouses and sailor jackets are still fashion- 
| able. Some of the overskirts are bordered with 
loops, through which a piece of bright-colored silk, 
satin, or flannel is threaded after the manner of the 
| trunk hose of centuries ago. Yokes and gathered 
| plastrons appear on bodices; useful tucks on skirts 
| and side trimmings, some of the dresses fastening at 
the back being made with high bodices and short 
sleeves. 

It is well, in the midst of this chronicle of fashion, 
to remember that perfect liberty of action is needed 
by healthy children, that braces are good supports 
for the shoulders, and serve to take the weight off 
the skirts from the hips. As children’s parties are 
| now in season, it would be well to speak of dresses 
which are appropriate. There is nothing as pretty 
| and suitable as white muslin covered with English 
| embroidery of the Princess shape. with broad sash it 
| is pretty and simple; this is the favorite shape for 
| girls from three to twelve, and the materials used 
are white serge, poplin, and silk trimmed with Val- 
| enciennes lace. Muslin in our eyes is the prettiest 











dress; it can be made elaborate or plain, trimmed 
with embroidery and lace, or merely fluted ruffles. 
It is well to keep them child-like as long as possible ; 
there is plenty of time for grown-up finery. Never 
have grown-up modes passed so quickly to children 
as now; they generally take a year in descending. 
Mittens and gloves, with many buttons, the young 
people affect, and they are made for the tiniest hands. 

In ladies’ evening dresses we have to chronicle the 
return to fashion of narrow lace flounces arranged 
one above the other, as they were worn years ago, 
only they do not now reach more than half way up 
the skirt; and, as the train falls at the back, it cuts 
the straight line of the flounces, and prevents the 
skirt from looking as round as atop. A very pretty 
dress of this style was of pink silk, trimmed thus, 


FASHIONS. 





with narrow frills of Valenciennes lace, the upper | 


part and the train being draped with crépeHisse. The 
embroidered plastrons, reaching from the neck to the 
feet, already described, have led to the embroidered 
bodice, which can be worn with almost every variety 
of skirt. It is made of either black silk or velvet, 
and is embroidered all over in either clair de lune or 
lophophore beads. It is low and square; above it 
are braces, and beneath it a plaited guimpe of crépe 
lisse, or of guipure lace or tulle. The sleeves are of 
the same material likewise plaited. These guimpes 
are called ‘‘ Bernois;’”’? they have a narrow ruche 
round the throat, and below the ruche a close-fitting 
gold or silver necklet with locket is worn. They re- 
semble the chemisettes worn by the Bernese women, 
with the exception of the inevitable black velvet 
ribbon round the throat. 

Bows of narrow satin ribbon are a favorite trim- 
ming at present. There are three sorts of bows: 
the ‘‘ butterfly,’’ which is flat, and with ends of the 
same length as the loop, and so called because it 
recalls the form of the butterfly; the ‘‘flot,’’ which 
consists of a quantity of falling loops, all made of 
narrow ribbon; and, thirdly, the ‘‘tréfe’’ bow, 
which consists of three loops and two falling ends. 
The flot bow is always made of a single color, but 
which must contrast with the shade of the dress; for 


instance, ruby flots trim black velvet dresses, pale- | 


blue flots trim dark-brown dresses. The butterfly 
is composed of two colors, and the tréfle bow of three. 
The mixture of colors is most varied ; myrtle-green 
and sulphur, to which ruby is added if three are 
desired ; résé/a, pale-blue, and pale-pink is another 
mixture; dark-red, verdigris, and pale yellow, a 
third; and the three reds, orange, flame, and d/anc 
lumiére another eccentric combination. In 
embroidery, coral-red and silver-gray is a favorite 
mixture; and silver plays a prominent part, com- 
bined with chenille, on many of the richest silk 
dresses. Some dark-olive and bronze silks have 
recently been made with embroidered silver collars, 
and worn with silver waistbands. 

There are various devices for embroidering laces 
with colors for winter trimmings. Autumn leaves 
in moss and olive tints are worked on new black 
laces for trimming and for scarfs. The rainbow and 
clair de lune beads are also shown in trimming laces. 


is 


A novelty is black Torchon lace for cashmere and | son are made in this manner. 


| is plaited. 
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other woollen materials. New cravat bows of white 
or pale-tinted China crape are trimmed with the 
colored Pompadour laces. Others have lace inserted 
and the edges embroidered with colors. New white 
muslin ties have tucks and plaited ends embroidered 
in colors, especially red and blue together. There 
are handkerchiefs with colored borders, all leaves 
and scallops, to match the neckties. 

For out-door wear, for moderate days, the Madam 
Royale blouse is likely to become very popular; it 
is copied from a dress worn by that lady in a small 
portrait at Versailles. The material is Cashmere, 
and it is worn over a silk bodice frequently®of a con- 
trasting color. Take, for example, a dress of slate- 
gray Cashmere, arranged over navy-blue silk; the 
blouse is gathered in front to a yoke, and confined 
at the waist with a band, and the front of the skirt 
As we have before mentioned, the 
novelties of the season are found in small details, 
and not in general outlines; basque bodices with 
belts, high bodices with yokes, and low bodices with 
points, are all recent innovations. The fischu points 
are particularly affected on the low black velvet 
bodices that are trimmed round the top with old 
Venetian point sewn on without any fulness. A 
narrow tucker of gauze is not added; but a very 
wide one called an ‘‘ entournure,’’ and which reaches 
high on the shoulders, replaces it. These are seen 
in old pictures, and they always give a narrow effect 
to the chest, which is not a good result. 

Black net veils with loops of clair de dune or of jet 
beads are fashionable ; these are worn in mask shape. 
There are also scarfs of thread net, with woven dots 
or with the heavier embroidered dots; these are just 
wide enough to cover the face. After being crossed 
behind the bonnet, they are tied in front in a large 
loop; three yards are required for a single veil. 

We are very happy to see that short round skirts 
are gradually making their way into popularity. 
They are cut quite narrow, and are short enough to 
escape the ground behind, thus relieving the wearer 
of the burden of lifting a long walking skirt out of 
the mud or dust. A single scantily-plaited flounce 
or else two narrow knife plaitings form the plain 
border round the edge. These skirts are used with 
heavy woollen goods, as they help to give the effect 
of a kilt skirt, which is always round, and would 
be destroyed if allowed to sweep. As woollen mate- 
rials are so heavy, sham lower skirts of cambric or 
of alapaca are being made for heavy woollen suits, 
merely trimming them with flounces of the wool, or 
else facing them with woollen goods from the knee 
down. These sham skirts were formerly objected to, 
as they were apt to be displayed when the overskirt 
was lifted or blown about. Now the polonaise or 
over-dress is made to cling so closely that it is never 
lifted, and the expense and weight of heavy woollen 
stuffs beneath it are dispensed with. This has 
become so general that suits of black silk now sel- 
dom have the lower skirt made of silk of the good 
quality used for the basque, overskirt, and flounces, 
as lower priced silk will answer the same purpose. 
In ract some of the most elegant dresses of the sea- 
FAsHion. 





























No. 1.—Mr. Buggins reads an article on the Power i 
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of the Human Eye to quell the savage beast. 
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No. 4—“ Maybe it was because I only used one eye,” 
quoth he. 


“T'll try again.” 
































No. 5.—Tries it on the cat, with most satisfying re- 
suits. 


No. 6.—Starts forth in search of fresh conquests. 






































No. 7.—‘“Aha! here is game worthy of me,” No. 8.—Ile makes a great effort. 
quoth he. 






















































No. 11.—** There is evidently a mistake somewhere. Young man, are you the writer of that 
Ill see the author of that article.” article on the Human Eye ?” 
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GoeTHE’s adorers in Berlin have arranged in Cas- 
tau’s Panopticon a room filled with relics of the poet. 
There is, among other things, a sonnet to Bettina, 
beginning thus: ‘* Most splendid of all high tokens 
of grace, wherewith you ever have gifted your slave.” 
A sky-blue teacup, a tea urn, a crystal beaker, a 
snufi-box, a pair of spectacles, and the like, belong- 
ing to the genius, are with the library relies. Other 
treasures, less poetical, are the ‘* Milk and Cream 
Book,’’ the ‘* Wine Book,’’ the ‘* Book of Receipts 
in which the old servant of Goethe, 


The 


visitor is conducted even to a deeper cirele, in which 


and Expenses,” 


Friedrich Krause, dutifully made his entries. 


he finds the poet’s dinner orders and kitchen rules, 


written by himself; for instance, that, ‘‘in larding 
the roast meat, two-thirds less lard should in future be 
taken ;”’ or that he wishes to have *‘ for to-day barley 
soup, little turnips, and a cutlet; also two hares— 
one for dinner, the other as a provision in store.”’ 





Kashions. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 

Havine had frequent applications for the purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, ete., by ladies living at a dis- 
tance, the Lid Department will 
hereafter execute commissions for any who may de- 
sire it, with the charge of a small percentage for the 
time and researe! Spring and autumn 
bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, envelopes, 
hair-work, worstels, children’s wardrobes, mantillas, 
and mantelets will be chosen with a view to economy 
as well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country. For the last, 
distinct directions must be given. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will 
be taken back. When the goods are sent, the trans- 
action must be considered final. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompa- 
nied by a note of the height, complexion, and general 
style of the person, on which meh depends in choice. 

The publishers of the LApy’s Boox have no interest 
in this department, and know nothing of its trans- | 
actions; and, whether the person sending the order 
is or is not a subscriber to the Lapy’s Book, the 
Fashion Editress does not know. 
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ress of the Trashion 





i required. 


Orders, accompa nied 4 checks for the proposed CL- 
lathecare of the (rodey’s 
y (Limited). 


, , : —" 
uled to unless the money ts first 


penditur , are to be addressed 
Laly’s Book Publishing Com} 

Vo order will he atte 
Neither the E. ‘ttors nor the Publishe rs wil] 


be accountable for losses that may occur in remitiing. 


; 
received, 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL PLATE. 


1.—Evening dress of tilleul silk; it is made 


Fig. 


in the Princess shape, the sides being of the plain 


silk of the darkest shade, trimmed with plaitings, 
the front and back of the lightest shade in da masscé. 
The neck is eut square back and front, the sleeves 


to the elbow. Cardinal flowers in the hair. 





Fig. 2.— Walking dress of black silk and velvet: 
the palet6t is of velvet trimmed with embroidery and 
fringe. Cream felt bonnet, trimmed with black 
velvet and feather. 

Vig. 3.—Evening dress of pink silk, made in the 


Princess shape; the front of skirt is trimmed with | 
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| euffs on sleeves, and trimming on front of 


| @la worverette. 
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pufis of pink and plaitings of white crépe lisse. Low 
corsage, elbow sleeves, tucker of crépe lisse. 

Fig. 4.—Walking dress of slate colored cashmere, 
the skirt is kilt plaited in the back, cross-wise plaits 
in the front. Plaited waist, small cape. Hat of 
felt, trimmed with velvet and feather. 

Fig. 5.—Visiting dress of blue bourrette and silk. 
The dress is of the bourrette, with silk train, loops, 
Waist. 


Blue velvet bonnet, trimmed with satin and feathers. 


DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 

Fig. 1.—Walking dress of seal-brown silk and 
bourrette. The underskirt is of silk, trimmed with 
a knife plaiting, the polonaise of the bourrette with 
a fringe and passementerie of 
seal-brown silk, folded in plaits across the back below 


Seal- 


trimming. Sash 
the waist, giving the appearance of a basque. 
brown velvet bonnet, trimmed with flowers and satin 
ribbon. 

Fig. 2.—Walking dress of myrtle-green cashmere, 
the underskirt is trimmed with one ruffle, the over- 
skirt with ball 
trimmed with silk galloon. 
net, trimmed with plush, flowers, and feathers. 

The dress 


Saecque to match dress 
Myrtle-green felt bon- 


fringe. 


Fig. 3. —Travelling dress and cloak. 
is of black Cashmere, trimmed with knife plaitings ; 
the cloak is made of cheeked, dark-gray cloth, half 
fitting, and trimmed with passementerie buttons 
Gray felt bonnet, trimmed with velvet feathers, 
and wing, lace veil fastened under the chin, as 
spoken of in the Chitchat. 

of white muslin, 


Fig. 4.—Fancy apron made 


| trimmed with muslin ruffles embroidered down the 


sides and across the bottom; it has lapels fastening 
on the shoulders. 

Fig. 5.—Apron of white eambric, with small bodice 
The trimming consists of white lace 
arranged in a ribbon pattern, insertion, and slantwise 
band of blue ribbon edzed with Ince. 

Fig. 6.—Apron of striped muslin, with small waist 
in front, trimmed with Torchon lace insertion and 
edging, pocket at one side. 

Fig. 7.—New apron of open-worked material, with 
eentre of white cambric, laced with silver cord. Out- 
side pocket trimmed to correspond. 

Figs. 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 18, 14, 15.—Cravats, cuffs, 
and collars. 


? 


Fig. 8. —Cravat arranged of Valenciennes lace 


and plaited white crépe lisse. Bows and ends of 
claret-colored satin ribbon. 

Figs. 9 and 11.—Cuff and chemisette of cambrie 
muslin, trimmed with Torchon lace and insertion. 

Fig. 10.—Bow for cravat. Loops of olive and 
tilleul-colored gros grain silk, interspersed with 
blonde of the latter shade. Leaves of velvet in the 
two shades, and ends of the same colored silk. 

Figs. 12 and 13.—Cuff and chemisette of fine linen, 
trimmed with lace, embroidery, and rows of stitch- 
ing. 

Fig. 14.—Cravat of white crépe Zrsse, arranged in 
a knot and two graduated ends, and trimmed with 
Clovis lace. 

Fig. 15.—Cravat of Sevres-blue and cream-colored 
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tussore silk, arranged with spray of ferns and forget- 
me-nots, and edged with cream-colored lace. 

Fig. 16.—Necklace formed of rows of jet beads. 

Fig. 17.—House dress of seal-brown silk, made 
with one skirt; the edge of the skirt in back is cut 
in turrets, with a knife plaiting below. The plait- 
ing extends around in the front; the front breadth 
is trimmed with plaitings, slanting bands of velvet 
and galloon, and small tassels. The sides are also 
trimmed with plaiting; Cuirass basque, trimmed to 
correspond, made to button over to the left side. 
Surplice neck; open sleeves. 

Figs. 18 and 19.—Costume for girl of seven. Dark- 
green bourrette, trimmed with Torchon lace. The 
pardessus is double-breasted, and ornamented with 
two rows of buttons; similar buttons on the sleeves 
and back; pockets at the side. The centre of the 
back is pointed; the skirt is mounted in box-plaits. 

Figs. 20 and 21.—Front and back view of girl's 
pale6t, made of navy-blue cloth, and trimmed with 
silk braid and buttons. 

Fig. 22.—Fan of black satin and feathers, with 
colored flowers painted upon it. 

Fig. 25.—Fan of white feathers, with pearl sticks, 
and roses and leaves of gay colors painted upon it. 

Figs. 24 and 26.—Dress for a girl from six to eight 
years old, of fawn-colored Cashmere, trimmed with 
thick silk cord to match; passementerie buttons, and 
bows of brown-corded ribbon. Two broad, closely- 
plaited flounces are arranged as trimming at the 
side, the Cashmere, edged with cord, falling in a 
vandyke over them. The cord is formed into a knot 
at the back, and ends in long tassels. 

Figs. 25 and 27.—Front and back of walking dress 
for little girl from four to seven years of age. This 
little dress, which is shown with different trimming, 
is of indigo diagonal cloth. Fig. 1, showing the 
front, is trimmed with kilting and bands of silk of 
the same color, piped with sultan, and a sultan 
faille sash. Fig. 2isof the same material, trimmed 
with galloon of the same shade, embroidered with 
pale-blue; sash of indigo faille. 

Fig. 28.—Garter. See description, page 163, Work 
Department. 

Fig. 29.—Antimacassar. 
164, Work Department. 

Fig. 30.—Fashionable walking boot, trimmed with 
fur, and fastened by ribbon bows. 

Fig. 31.—Wrong side of underskirt. This en- 


See description, page 


graving illustrates the manner of drawing to the 
back any fulness in front of the skirt. A strap is 
sewn at each side of the skirt, and the opposite ends 
are laced. 





CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 

NoTWITHSTANDING all we hear upon every side of 
the general depression of trade, there appears to be 
no lack of spending as far as children’s clothing is 
concerned; and both in material and style it is nota- 
ble for its exceeding richness. As we have not de- 
voted much space to the little folks lately, owing to 
the numerous novelties we have had to chronicle for 
their mammas, and as this is a season when many 





mothers are troubled how todress their young people, 
we propose, for their benefit, giving a short réswmé 
of children’s winter fashions. 

We will begin with hats; they closely resemble 
those of grown-up people, and it is merely necessary 
to consult the general modes. The sailor-shaped 
hats in felt and tweed are among the most service- 
able for children generally. Some of the felts have 
helmet, cleft, or square crowns; but the Dame Trot 
is the favorite form, and is made in beaver, felt, 
plush, and velvet. The fashion of having the hat 
made of the same as the dress or cloak still holds 
good, and ulsters are generally so accompanied, in 
which case the hat has close-set rows of stitching 
over it. Little girls still wear the Masaniello caps, 
with pendant tassels and fur borderings. Ostrich 
feathers and stiff wings are used on hats and bon- 
nets, which are also worn by children this winter; 
the latter are made of the same materials as the 
hats, with high-pointed crowns, and caps made of 
either tulle or lace plaiting are placed beneath the 
brims in front. For a wrap the ulster proves useful 
for children of all ages and both sexes. For little 
girls they are principally made with the treble cape. 
We have just seen a charming little cloak of this 
form, made of thick drab cloth, each cape bound 
with brown velvet; aline of tabs, alternately brown 
velvet and cloth, being introduced beneath the waist. 
The large outside pockets also bound with velvet. 
Smaller children wear Princess pelisses, with one 
cape, which can be edged with fur; and for children 
of a year old white serge or cloth lined with merino 
is used, trimmed with silk, cloth fringes, and white 
fur. Boys and girls dress much alike until the time 
arrives for the boy to wear knickerbockers. Little 
boys adopt either the loose Princess costume or sailor 
suits, or those cut to simulate a jacket, with velvet 
or silk up the front. One of the newest styles is the 
Tyrolese, with short trousers, a long jacket under 
vest, and a sash around the waist. For little girls 
many of the dresses fasten diagonally. The three 
capes which appear on several are a decided novelty. 
Norfolk blouses and sailor jackets are still fashion- 
able. Some of the overskirts are bordered with 
loops, through which a piece of bright-colored silk, 
satin, or flannel is threaded after the manner of the 
trunk hose of centuries ago. Yokes and gathered 
plastrons appear on bodices; useful tucks on skirts 
and side trimmings, some of the dresses fastening at 
the back being made with high bodices and short 
sleeves. 

It is well, in the midst of this chronicle of fashion, 
to remember that perfect liberty of action is needed 
by healthy children, that braces are good supports 
for the shoulders, and serve to take the weight off 
the skirts from the hips. As children’s parties are 
now in season, it would be well to speak of dresses 
which are appropriate. There is nothing as pretty 
and suitable as white muslin covered with English 
embroidery of the Princess shape, with broad sash it 
is pretty and simple; this is the favorite shape for 
girls from three to twelve, and the materials used 
are white serge, poplin, and silk trimmed with Val- 
enciennes lace. Muslin in our eyes is the prettiest 
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dress; it can be made elaborate or plain, trimmed 
with embroidery and lace, or merely fluted ruiiles. 
It is well to keep them child-like as long as possible ; 
there is plenty of time for grown-up finery. Never 
have grown-up modes passed so quickly to children 
as now; they generally take a year in descending. 
Mittens and gloves, with many buttons, the young 
people affect, and they are made for the tiniest hands. 

In ladies’ evening dresses we have to chronicle the 
return to fashion of narrow lace flounces arranged 
one above the other, as they were worn years ago, 
only they do not now reach more than half way up 
the skirt; and, as the train falls at the back, it cuts 
the straight line of the flounces, and prevents the 
skirt from looking as round as atop. A very pretty 
dress of this style was of pink silk, trimmed thus, 
with narrow frills of Valenciennes lace, the upper 
part and the train being draped with crépe disse. The 
embroidered plastrons, reaching from the neck to the 
feet, already described, have led to the embroidered 
bodice, which can be worn with almost every variety 
of skirt. It is made of either black silk or velvet, 
and is embroidered all over in either clair de lune or 
lophophore beads. It is low and square; above it 
are braces, and beneath it a plaited guimpe of crépe 


Asse, or of guipure lace or tulle. The sleeves are of | 


the same material likewise plaited. These guimpes 
are called ‘* Bernois;’’ they have a narrow ruche 
round the throat, and below the ruche a close-fitting 
gold or silver necklet with locket is worn. They re- 
semble the chemisettes worn by the Bernese women, 
with the exception of the inevitable black velvet 
ribbon round the throat. 

3ows of narrow satin ribbon are a favorite trim- 
ming at present. There are three sorts of bows: 
the ‘‘ butterfly,’’ which is flat, and with ends of the 
same length as the loop, and so called because it 
recalls the form of the butterfly; the ‘‘flot,’? which 
consists of a quantity of falling loops, all made of 
narrow ribbon; and, thirdly, the ‘‘tréfle’’ bow, 
which consists of three loops and two falling ends. 
The flot bow is always made of a single color, but 
which must contrast with the shade of the dress; for 
instance, ruby flots trim black velvet dresses, pale- 
blue flots trim dark-brown dresses. The butterfly 
is composed of two colors, and the tréde bow of three. 
The mixture of colors is most varied ; myrtle-green 
and sulphur, to which ruby is added if three are 
desired ; résé/2, pale-blue, and pale-pink is another 


mixture; dark-red, verdigris, and pale yellow, a | 


third; and the three reds, orange, flame, and dlanc 
lumiére is another eccentric combination. In 
embroidery, coral-red and silver-gray is a favorite 
mixture; and silver plays a prominent part, com- 
hined with chenille, on many of the richest silk 
dresses. Some dark-clive and bronze silks have 
recently been made with embroidered silver collars, 
and worn with silver waistbands. 

There are various devices for embroidering laces 
with colors for winter trimmings. Autumn leaves 
in moss and olive tints are worked on new black 
laces for trimming and for searfs. The rainbow and 
clair de line beads are also shown in trimming laces. 
A novelty is black Torchon lace for cashmere and 
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| other woollen materials. New cravat bows of white 

| or pale-tinted China crape are trimmed with the 
colored Pompadour laces. Others have lace inserted 

| and the edges embroidered with colors. New white 

| muslin ties have tucks and plaited ends embroidered 

| in eolors, especially red and blue together. There 

| are handkerchiefs with colored borders, all leaves 
and scallops, to match the neckties. 

For out-door wear, for moderate days, the Madam 
Royale blouse is likely to become very popular; it 
is copied from a dress worn by that lady in a small 
portrait at Versailles. The material is Cashmere, 
and it is worn over a silk bodice frequently of a con- 
trasting color. Take, for example, a dress of slate- 
gray Cashmere, arranged over navy-blue silk; the 
blouse is gathered in front to a yoke, and confined 
at the waist with a band, and the front of the skirt 
is plaited. As we have before mentioned, the 
novelties of the season are found in small details, 
and not in general outlines; basque bodices with 
belts, high bodices with yokes, and low bodices with 
points, are all recent innovations. The fischu points 
are particularly affected on the low black velvet 
bodices that are trimmed round the top with old 
Venetian point sewn on without any fulness. A 
narrow tucker of gauze is not added; but a very 
wide one called an ‘‘ entournure,’’ and which reaches 
high on the shoulders, replaces it. These are seen 
in old pictures, and they always give a narrow efiect 
to the chest, which is not a good result. 

Black net veils with loops of clair de lune or of jet 
beads are fashionable ; these are worn in mask shape. 

| There are also scarfs of thread net, with woven dots 
or with the heavier embroidered dots; these are just 
wide enough to cover the face. After being crossed 
behind the bonnet, they are tied in front in a large 
loop; three yards are required for a single veil. 

We are very happy to see that short round skirts 
are gradually making their way into popularity. 

| They are cut quite narrow, and are short enough to 
escape the ground behind, thus relieving the wearer 
of the burden of lifting a long walking skirt out of 
the mud or dust. A single scantily-plaited flounce 


or else two narrow knife plaitings form the plain 
border round the edge. These skirts are used with 
heavy woollen goods, as they help to give the effect 
of a kilt skirt, which is always round, and would 
be destroyed if allowed to sweep. As woollen mate- 
rials are so heavy, sham lower skirts of. cambric or 
of alapaca are being made for heavy woollen suits, 
merely trimming them with flounces of the wool, or 
| else facing them with woollen goods from the knee 
down. These sham skirts were formerly objected to, 
as they were apt to be displayed when the overskirt 
was lifted or blown about. Now the polonaise or 
| over-dress is made to cling so closely that it is never 
lifted, and the expense and weight of heavy woollen 
stuffs beneath it are dispensed with. This has 
become so general that suits of black silk now sel- 
dom have the lower skirt made of silk of the good 
quality used for the basque, overskirt, and flounces, 
as lower priced silk will answer the same purpose. 
In ract some of the most elegant dresses of the sea- 
son are made in this manner. FASHION. 
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No. 1.—Mr. Buggins reads an article on the Power No 
of the Human Eye to quell the savage beast. 
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No. 3—But not with marked success. No. 4.—‘* Maybe it was because I only used one eye,” 





quoth he. “I’ll try again.” 
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No. 5.—Tries it on the cat, with most satisfying re- No. 6.—Starts forth in search of fresh conquests. 
sults, 


















































o. 8.—He makes a great effort. 
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7.—‘“ Aha! here is game worthy of me,” 


No. 


quoth he. 








No. 10.—And fails again. 
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Noa 12— Young man, are you the writer of that 




















No. 11.—** There is evidently a mistake somewhere. 


Human Eye?” 


article on the 


I*}l see the author of that article.” 
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CASHMERE BOUQUET Posfame. 





CASHMERE BOUQUET Toilet Powder. 








CASHMERE BOUQUET Toilet Soap. 








p AN IS Retail) yrice $750 only $235: $ 50, $175. Or- | 
gans, 16 stops, $120; 13, $96; 12, $85; 9, 
$65; 2. $45—brand new, warranted, 15 
ORGANS NS cs iys’ test trial. Other bargains, 24 pp. 
eames | Ustrated’ Newspaper all about Piano- 
Organ war, free. DANIEL F. BEAITY, Washing’n, N.J. 
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is the most beautiful work of the kind inthe world. It 


contains nearly 150 pages, hundreds of fine Illustra- OR GENT THAT SENDS US 
tions, and siz Chromo Plates of Flowers, beautifully ANY | LADY THEIR address will receive 
something of great value free 


drawn and colored from nature. Price 50 cents in 






{Q ROSES MAILED FREE For SI 


‘—— assortment of Plants sentsafely 

express or mail, any distance. Satis- 
action guaranteed. Bend 3 cent stamp 
for catalogue. Address, 


R. C. HANFOR 
Columbus Nursery, oro ¢ 8 os. 








MIXED CARDS, “= name, 10c. and stam p. 
25 Acquaintance Cards, 10 cents. Agents’ 
Outfit, 10 cents. L. C. COE & CO., Bristol, Ct. 


RINTING] SAGER 
AND ENTERPRISE! 
PRESSES , Hand-Inkers, $8 to $20, 


Large I!lustrated Catalogue for Self-Inkera, @6 to 8850. 
2 stamps. J. COOK & CO., Mir’s, W est Meriden, Conn, 


Fashionable Cards, no 2 alike, with name, 10e. 


20 Scroll, with name, 10e. post-paid. 
______ GEO. 1. REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


paper covers ; $1.00 in elegant cloth. Printed in Ger- | py mail. Only about two hundred left. 
man and English. INV ENTORS’ UNION, 173 Greenwich Street, N. Y. 


Vick’s Illustrated Monthly Magazine. —32 


pages, fine Illustrations, and Colored Plate in every | 50 — ee ee ae poy oo 


number. Price, $1.25 a year. Five copies for $5.00, } 
Vick’s Catalogue ,—3v0 Illustrations, only 2 cts. 





This IMPROVED. HAND BRACKET SAW, with halfa 
Gesee saw blades and sheet of elegant designs, is given as 
premium, post-paid. to every subscriber to LEISURR 
HOU RS at $1.25 per year, LEISURE HOURS isa mam- 
moth 16 page (64 column) family literary paper, filled with 
the Choicest Stories, Sketches, Tales, Poetry, etc., by the 
Ablest Writers. Fret Sawing has become an art of such 
wonderful popularity that the interestin it has been shared 
by both amateurs and professionals to an astonishing ex- 
tent. Hundreds are earning large sums of pocket money by 
cutting and selling beautiful household ornaments, such as 
brackets, wall pockets, clock cases, photo frames, work 
boxes, brush cases, card receivers, ete. To parents desir- 
inga USEFU L GIFT for their children, this Bracket and 











$12: a day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
Address JAMES VICK, Rochester, N.Y. _ ta terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 








AW THIS 
*) 
6% Bracket Saw 


) 
a CIVEN AWAY! 


ae’ 





Fret Saw affords great pieasure and helps to cultivate a mechanical taste. To any one wishing p 
to examine LEISURE HOURS, we will send it Three Months, witha pair of Handsome 6x38 


Chromos, for fifteen cents (stamps taken). J.L. PATTEN & CO., Publishers, 162 William St., N. Y. 








your old clothes, or any article of silk, wool, cot- 
ton, feathers, ete., with LEAMON’S ANILINE 
DYES. Warrante ‘dthe bestand cheapest Dyesfor 


all family and fanc y dyeing. ee. suapetnet 
any color sent by mail for 25 cts., 


-e pt black. 

almost’ any article of 
clothing after havin 

be en used until faded 

Bor dingy can be made 


‘good as new by being colored black with Leamon’s Black 
Dye. The expense is trifling. Itis the easiest and surest Dye 
known, and alwaysgivesarich,deep jet black. Give itonetrial. 
Price %c ne ats. Send for book and beautiful samples free, 

Wells, Richardson & Co., Proprietors. Burlington, Vt. 








Cough, Cold, or Sore Throat 


Requires immediate attention, as neglect 
oftentimes results in some incurable lung 
disease. BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES are 
asimple remedy, and will almost invaria- 
bly give immediate relief. 

SOD BY ALL CHEMISTS and dealers in 
medicines, 





























combinea CATALOGUE ists 
EVERYTHING 


FOR THE 


GARDEN? 


Numbering 175 pages, with Colored ae | 


SENT FREE 


To our customers of past years, and to 
all purchasers of our books, either 


GARDENING FOR PROFIT, 
PRACTICAL FLORICULTURE, 
Or GARDENING FOR PLEASURE, 
(Price $1.50 each, prepaid, by mail.) 
To others, on receipt of 25c. 


Plain Plant or Seed Catalogues, without 
Plate, free to all. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO 


Seedsmen, Market Gardeners and Florists, 


| 35 Cortlandt St., New York. 


PLANTS 
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JAMES S. EARLE & SONS, BARLOW’S 
hestnut St., Phi elphia. 
INDIGO BLUE. 


P — Its excellence as a wash blue is undoubted. Cheap- 
‘ Oil Paintings | er than all others because of large quantity of mate- 
be | rialin boxes. Every housekeeper ought to use it. 


Engravings, D. 8. WILTBERGER, Proprietor, 


. Looking No. 233 North Second Strest, Philadelphia, 
Glas EVERY FAMILY SHOULD HAVE ONE. 
8e8. 


EVERYBODY CAN PAINT. 


Ready Mixed Paints put up in all sized air-tight 
shipping pots. Good ready mixed White Paint, 10c. 
per Ib. Barn and Outside Paint, $1 per gallon, Var- 
hishes, Stains, Brushes, Gold Paint for renovating 
gilt wor k, and eve ry article op for painting. paid on receipt t of $1. 


Send orders by express, C. O. D. i CER, 821 North Second St., Phila., Pa. 


SIMES’ STEAM PAINT FACTORY, THE FAMOUS BETHLEHEM BUCKWHEAT FLOUR, 


1102 Market Street, Phila., Pa, Manufactured since 1783, by FRANCIS JORDAN & 
Simes’ Compressed Camphor, superior for medici- Sons, 209 North Third Street, is unequalled in deli- 
I: bn i The oy reliable article | banish — _ cacy ‘of flavor. 
asts twice as long as common camphor, 50c, per lb. is ae 
a - FIRST CLASS LEHIGH coaL. 
— MUTUAL, UFE DQURANCE, COMPARY, Unexcelled Preparation. Buy Now. 
Incorporated in 1847. Purel Fey Dividends Full Weight, 2240 Ibs., guaranteed or coal forfeited. 


made annually, reducing premiums the second year. | TTY 4 sample ton. 


Policies non-forfeiting. | SAMUEL W. HESS. 


SAML. ©. HUEY, President. _| Depot S. E. corner Tenth and Berks Street. 


CROWN PLAITER | Branch Office 221 North Broad Street. 
° SHOVELLED IN FRE OF CHARGE. 
So a3—- Orders left at Branch Office promptly filled. 
Direct communication by telegraph to De pot. 


TAS. paren & SONS 
| | HAND 


AND 
sewine [| i 


MACHINE 


NEEDLES. 
Agent, TTT 
nm JNO. THORNTON, 


, N, Y. & Phila. 
Plaiting from one to four yards per ert secord. 
ing to size of plait. Price, 6 inch, $6; 10 inch J. 8. &S. are the only needle manufacturers who 
Manufactured by THE AMERICAN MAC HINE | COs. received from the Centennial Exhibition of Philadel- 
1916 to to! 1924 N. FourtTH STREET, Philadelphia, Pa. | phia the distinction of two awards. 


A MICROSCOPE: > 


Should be found in every FamiLy. There is no end to the instruction and amusement to be derived from 
it, especially during the long Winter Evenings. They can be had at all prices, so low as to bring thein 
within the reach of ALL. 

Send for ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with full price lists of Microscopes, Telescopes, Opera and Field 
Glasses, Spectacles, Eye-Glasses, Thermometers, Barometers, Stereoscopes, etc. 


R. & J. BECK, Manufacturing Opticians, 
Ww. H. WALMSLEY, Manager. 971 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


ss G AFF, FLEISCHMANN & CO.’S ~ 
COMPRESSED YEAST 


Makes the best Bread, Biscuits, and_Rolls, and Superb Buckwheat and Griddle Cakes. This yeast was ex- 
clusively used at the Vienna Model Bakery of the Centennial Exhibition. 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR IT. 


AGENTS FOR DEALERS IN 


Rogers’ Groups 
Prices 
from $10 to $25. 


Circularsand — 
Prices on appli- eel 
cation, 












Soldering Iron. size that tinmen use ready for im- 
mediate use. Bar of Solder, box of Rosin, and direc- 
tions that will enable you to do your mending, solder 

up and open canned fruit. All sent by mail, postage 


























| 
Sold by the Hardware and 
House Furnishing Stores. 

















AMOS HILLBORN & 00., FURNITURE AND BEDDING. 


Nos. 21 and 23 North Tenth St., above Market, Phila. 





Furniture, Feathers, Feather Beds, Mattresses, Quilts, Comfortables, Blankets, ete. 
Orders by mail promptly attended to. 


Very Large Assortment. Very Low Prices. 


















































FROM 


$25 to $40 


WILL BUY A FIRST-CLASS 
American Sewing Machine. 


The only Sewing Machine which has a 
self-threading shuttle. The blind ean 
thread it, and it runs so easily a child can 
operate it. & 

It has a Self-Setting Needle. Never 
Breaksthe Thread. Never Skips Stitches, 

Is the lightest running. 


No. 1318 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


THE 


COMPOUND OXYGEN TREATMENT. 


FOR THE CURE OF ALL CHRONIC DISEASES. 


This constitutes a new Era in the A-t of curing the sick. 

OXYGEN, the vital element of the air, and this highly magnetized, is the new curative Agent used. 

It has, and is now entitled to, the most brilliant record of CURES ever made. 

In proof of what it has done in twelve years, we are permitted to refer to the following array of names :— 
Hon. S. Field, Judge of U. 8. Supreme Court, and his accomplished wife; Mrs, Hallett Kilburn: Judge 
Samuel Swith, New York: Hon. Montgomery Blair; Ex-Governor Boreman, W. V.; Hon. William. D. 
Kelley; T. S. Arthur: General Fitz Henry Warren, and m: iny more of s-arcely less note. 

To see the best and most reliable testimoni: us, to learn the kinds of ailments cured, modes of obtaining 
it, terms, etc., sed for our Brochure of 140 pages. MAILED FREE. 


STARKEY & PALEN, 
1112 Girard Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








G. R. STARKEY, A.M., M.D. 
G. E. PALEBN, Ph.B., M.D. 


GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK. 


TERMS FOR 1878, 
POSTAGE PREPAID. 
- $3 00) 


5 00 
7 00 








One copy, one year . e . 
Two copies, one year. . ‘ ° . 
Three copies, one year . ° ‘ P ° 


the person ner apee elab, making nine. 
copies. ° $1 
Ten copies, one year, and an. extra copy to the 











Four copies, one year 

Five copies, one year, and an extra copy to 
the person getting up the club, making six 
copies 


9 00 person getting up the club, making eleven 


| eopies 
Twenty copies, one year, and an extra copy to 
person getting up the club, making twenty- 








13 
Eight copies, one year, ‘and an extra copy to } onecopies . ° : ° ° e . ° 


Special Clubbing with other Magazines. 


Godey’ 8 Lady’ s Book and pet $ eagaziae, ¢¥ laa . Lady’ 8 Book and Alteutte Monthly . $ 
Harper's Weekly 5 Nicholas 
- Harper’s Bazar. - 54 - 
Waverley Magazine 50 | WY ho, 
- Scribner's Monthly . “ 
4 The Galaxy ‘ - 645 


5 45 

A - 465 

Arthttr” $s Magazine. 4 00 
8 75 

4 


= 
. 


00 


Peterson's Magazine 
Youth's Companion . 


&= Money for clubs must be sent all at one time. Additions may be made at club rates. The Lapy’s 
Book will be sent to any post-office where the subscriber may reside, and subscriptions may commence 
with any month in the year. Back numbers van always be supplied. 

Specimen numbers sent on receipt of 25 cents. 

HOW TO REMIT.—In remitting by mail, a Post-oFFICcE ORDER on Philadelphia, or a DRAFT or CHECK 
on ane of the principal Eastern cities, is preferable to bank notes. All renilttances should be made payable, 
and all letters addressed, to the 


Godey’s Lady’s Book Publishing Company (Limited), 


N. E. corner Sixth and Chestnut Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


























